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Dominion Over Palm 


HE MAGINOT LINE mentality has been 

killed finally, it would seem, by the example of 
Russia. The appeasement attitude has _ been 
wounded in many places, though not yet fatally in 
the state department at Washington. There 
remains still to be purged what might be called 
the ‘gin sling’ outlook before we can turn outward 
and meet the enemy offensively and effectively. 
The home of this malady would seem to be the 
tropic reaches of British possessions, notably in 
Singapore and to a lesser extent in Cairo. It 
seems to be based on the simple fallacy that he 
who once won needs nothing but the confidence 
which underrates opponents to go on winning. 
Great Britain has already suffered heavily on that 
account, and the situation as it exists in Malaya is 
largely attributable to over-confidence among those 
who were responsible for the defense of that 
strategic cornerstone. 

Now that General Wavell is in charge in the 
Pacific, Singapore may be successfully defended, 
for he is apparently a man of some resource and 
initiative. If not, then we must face the possibility 
of the Pacific war entering that indeterminate 
phase in which it is difficult to see where, or how, 
your enemy can be attacked—just such a phase as 
Britain faced in Europe before the Russian front 
was opened. 

Even at the present time it is very difficult to 
see how British and American forces can get at 
Japan. There seem to be three possibilities, none 
of them immediately cheerful. Japan might be 
defeated at sea, which is not likely, as it would be 
well night impossible to lure the Japanese fleet out 
of range of land-based supporting aircraft. From 
all the latest evidence it begins to look as though the 
Japanese fleet would be able to cut the north-of- 
Australia line of communication without the risk of 
a major naval engagement, so strongly supported 
are they in the air from their Pacific Islands. 

Secondly, the Japanese army might be defeated 
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in China. That, however, is too big a job for the 
Chinese to accomplish themselves without a great 
deal more outside aid than can be brought in over 
the Burma Road. As a matter of fact, it would be 
almost impossible to maintain even that tenuous 
lifeline if Singapore should fall, though it would 
seem that Allied strategy now tends to give priority 
to Rangoon even over Singapore. 

The third and only hopeful possibility is that the 
Japanese can be defeated from Asiatic Russia, and 
even that is not a very short term possibility. It 
all depends on the progress the Russian armies 
make this winter against Germany, and the resist- 
ance they can muster against next spring’s 
counter-attacks. 

At the best, it would seem that serious offensive 
action against Japan must wait until next summer, 
by which time it is to be hoped that ‘gin-slingism’ 
will have yielded to a clearer vision. 


Ottawa 


HE SPECTACLE of Mr. Churchill, an over- 

worked man, addressing that body of the 
relatively unemployed, our House of Commons, on 
the necessity of an all-out effort, was not one of 
which we, as Canadians, could be very proud, no 
matter how stimulating the address might have 
been to us as individuals. Whether the members 
retain sufficient sensitivity to resent being 
summoned from their private obscurity to parade 
their public futility we shall see as the current 
session progresses. 

The best thing to come out of Ottawa in the past 
month was not the efforts of some liberal members 
to square the undisclosed policy of their leader with 
the current campaign for man-power conscription 
of the Toronto Tory cabal, but rather the masterly 
letter of Col. O. M. Biggar, to the Toronto Globe 
and Mail, which was published in the Winnipeg 
Free Press on Jan. 15—and which was then the 
subject of an editorial in the Globe and Mail on 
Jan. 16. Space forbids the entire publication here 
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of a letter which deserves to be read most widely in 
considering this conscription problem. Col. Biggar 
is the present chairman of the Canadian section 
of the permanent joint defense board and was a 
member of the military vice council which admin- 
istered conscription in 1917-18, so that he can 
hardly be accused of special pleading. 

The letter reads in part: 

“Man and woman power is required in Canada 
for five purposes, namely, (1) to insure the con- 
tinuance of such peace time services and supplies 
as are necessary to maintain the physical and 
mental health of the population; (2) to prevent the 
invasion of Canadian territory by the enemy; (3) 
to build as many ships and to manufacture as 
great quantities of munitions as the facilities and 
materials available will permit; (4) to supply 
Canada’s allies with as much food as can be 
transported to them, and (5) to form as strong 
forces as possible for despatch out of Canada to 
meet and defeat the enemy wherever he may be 
found. 

“The question of compulsory overseas service is 
relevant to the attainment only of the fifth of these 
objects and indeed only to part of it, since there 
has been so far no lack of volunteers for the navy 
or air force... 

“The man and woman power of Canada is limited. 
No one yet knows how far it can be stretched or 
which of the five essential objects will turn out to 
be the most important.” 

The conscription of military man-power is, at 
the present moment—as Col. Biggar underlines— 
subordinate in importance to his five requirements 
taken as a whole. It has been blown up to obscure 
practically the whole political horizon. In its 
present hands it may even jeopardize a rational 
solution of the whole man-power and _ resources 
problem. 

The Toronto Globe and Mail can hardly believe, 
they say, that Mr. Biggar, as they call him, wrote 
the letter. Neither can we, for that matter. It is 
so long since a forthright statement came out of 
Ottawa. As we go to press, the Liberal party has 
decided on a plebiscite on the conscription issue. It 
was too much to hope that a forthright statement 
might come out of Ottawa from an official source. 


The Minister of Labor 


HERE WILL BE two by-elections in Ontario 
on February 9th. Public attention has been fo- 
cussed more upon the fate of Senator Meighen in 
South York, but the fate of Humphrey Mitchell in 
Welland is hardly less important. His election would 
considerably strengthen the government’s present la- 
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bor policy of forcing company unions upon the 
workers wherever possible, and where that is im. 
possible, as at Kirkland Lake, of leaving the employ- 
ers free to starve the men out and break the union, 
if they can. 

The appointment of Humphrey Mitchell as min- 
ister of labor was typically Mackenzie King: poli- 
tically astute and fundamentally disingenuous. Mr. 
Mitchell is a trade unionist and has been a trade 
union official. He could therefore be advertised as a 
“labor man” and built up as a Canadian counter- 
part of the British minister of labor, Ernest Bevin. 
The difference is that Bevin is a genuine labor lead- 
er, Mitchell a genuine camp follower of the Liberal 
party. Hence Mr. Mitchell’s appointment was hail- 
ed with delight by the captalist press, by such pap- 
ers as the Globe and Mail and the Financial Post, 
who would be frightened out of their skin if they 
ever met the genuine article in power at closer range 
than three thousand miles. Their support of. Mr. 
Mitchell should suffice to give the show away to all 
intelligent observers (if not to all electors) if the 
matter were not complicated by the strange if qual- 
ified endorsation which the new minister received 
from certain trade union leaders. 

Such endorsation is the direct result of the North 
American tradition that trade unions must stay out 
of “politics” (as if they could!) and be content to 
endorse their friends, or those who appear to be so, 
in the old parties. To endorse one’s friends means 
in practice to endorse one’s members first of all, 
and since Humphrey Mitchell is a trade union mem- 
ber, some sort of endorsation was inevitable, what- 
ever his record. 

Yet his record is plain enough. He was elected 
to parliament to represent labor in Hamilton 
East in 1931. All genuine labor men supported him 
and rejoiced in his election. But once elected, in- 
stead of defending the interests of labor and asso- 
ciating with the progressive group in the House, 
he gravitated towards the Liberal party with the 
result that when he stood again in 1935 his former 
friends repudiated him. The CCF ran a candidate 
against him and he was defeated. 

With the outbreak of war, and especially in view 
of the events in Britain in the spring of 1940 when 
the Labor party joined the government and leaders 
like Ernest Bevin were making such an obvious and 
vital contribution to the British war effort, the 
Liberal government at Ottawa realized the advant- 
age they could derive from having a tame “labor” 
man of their own. Humphrey Mitchell was at hand, 
well qualified for the part. He played it success 
fully, and his rise was swift. 

When the National Labor Supply Council was put 
in the shop window, and kept there, away from any 
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real responsibility, Humphrey Mitchell was its exe- 
cutive secretary. More and more he associated 
with groups of manufacturers and financiers and 
when the Industrial Inquiry Commission was estab- 
lished to look into industrial disputes before they 
went to conciliation boards, Mr. Mitchell was its 
chairman. As this body had power and responsibil- 
ity, he was, of course, the only “representative” of 
labor. It is in that capacity that he again and again 
tried to force upon organized labor the company 
union set-up so beloved by employers. The most no- 
torious case of this kind is at Kirkland Lake, where 
the miners and the country are still paying the price 
of the encouragement which Mr. Mitchell, as gov- 
ernment commissioner, gave to the obstinacy of the 
operators. 

Then came the National War Labor Board under 
the last order in council 8253, last October, and 
Humphrey Mitchell was its chairman. Finally, Mr. 
McLarty resigned as minister of labor, and who 
should succeed him but the government’s pet “labor” 
man! 

There is still one hurdle to jump, the election at 
Welland. The new minister’s only opponent so far 
is the C.C.F. candidate, Mark Kriluck, a respected 
and well-known citizen of Thorold, long resident in 
the constituency. The C.C.F. has been blamed for 
opposing Humphrey Mitchell, as it is blamed 
for opposing Meighen. In both cases it is oppos- 
ing men who symbolize in themselves the old worn 
out system which the C.C.F. wants to replace, and 
it would seem that the C.C.F. owed it to itself and 
the electors to give them a chance to express their 
choice. Mr. Mitchell lost his seat in parliament 
in 1935. Let us hope that, near as he is to his goal, 
he will now strike his second snag. 


Hemisphere Solidarity 


HE CONFERENCE of the foreign ministers 

of the twenty-one American republics, which 
opened at Rio to the accompaniment of the usual 
lurid newspaper stories about a “crisis,” seems, at 
the moment of writing, to have resulted in some 
kind of compromise agreement about common action 
in regard to the Axis powers. Diplomatic relations 
between the western hemisphere and the Axis will 
be broken off. But how quickly is not yet certain. 
Back of the difficulties in getting a united front 
1s the persisting doubt in many Latin American 
capitals whether the democratic powers are really 
going to win the war. An Anglo-American naval 
Success in the Pacific would do more to produce 
hemisphere solidarity than all the honeyed words 
of Mr. Sumner Welles. The governing groups in 
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a good many of the South American countries have 
no belief in or sympathy for democratic ideas, and 
their actions will be motivated largely by calcula- 
tions of self-interest. This self-interest has already 
led all the states around the Caribbean to follow 
the lead of the United States, but below the “bulge” 
it is not so clear to them in which direction their 
interest points. In these circumstances the United 
States has a powerful lever in the promise of 
economic help to countries which have lost the 
European markets on which they largely depended. 
And what of Canada? Here is a situation in 
which, if we had any influence among the states of 
the western hemisphere, we would certainly be 
using it to back up American policy, and we would 
thereby be contributing to our own national 
survival. But to have such influence now we 
should have joined the Pan-American union years 
ago. 


Washington 


ONALD NELSON has taken on a more-than- 

man-sized job. From what the press had to 
say about him before the president announced his 
appointment as Uncle Sam’s Beaverbrook, he does 
not seem likely to inspire universal confidence. 
His name has been grouped with Knudsen’s and 
Jesse Jones’ in the ‘must-go’ lists of the defense 
set-up, which have been as popular lately as sports 
writers’ selections of all-American teams. One 
thing is clear: someone must have power to 
coérdinate United States production and defence. 
Somebody has to have the final ‘yes’ or ‘no’ on 
priorities questions and ‘industrial conversion prob- 
lems. Whether or not Nelson is the right man 
should soon be apparent and no doubt the coach 
has a substitute already warming up. We shouldn’t 
be surprised if his name was Wallace. 


South York 


ROM THE TONE of Mr. Meighen’s supporters, 

press and otherwise, the issues in the South 
York by-election are a little too clear cut for their 
comfort. J. W. Noseworthy’s able presentation of 
CCF policy has put the Conservatives largely on 
the defensive. For even Mr. Meighen’s thunderous 
periods cannot hide the paucity of Tory policy; 
i.e., conscription of manpower for overseas service. 
His references to conscription of wealth and indus- 
try are so meagre that even Mr. Meighen’s own 
supporters must see that he has no intention of 
implementing any such proposals. 
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Promoting Patriotism 


HE TORONTO GROUP of mining patriots 

are at it again. They have as a matter of fact 
been at it ever since the days of the old Leadership 
League. One would have thought that the last 
glimpse the Canadian public was allowed of that 
phenomenon (Dr. Herbert Bruce marching proudly 
in the van, trailed by diminishing columns of news- 
paper space) would have been enough to discourage 
most promoters from trying to sell the public just 
such another pup. And so it did for atime. In fact 
it was not until they managed to foist off Mr. 
Meighen upon the parliamentary Tory rump as 
leader of the Conservative party that they merited 
attention as a national menace. Their earlier 
activities were picayune; their present manoeuvres 
demand attention. 

It is worth noting, first of all, the fact that an 
irresponsible group, who have little history of 
interest in public affairs, and who seem to be 
thoroughly distrusted by the body of conservative 
opinion throughout the dominion, have in fact 
captured the official Conservative party. They do 
not even seem to be representative of Toronto 
Conservatism, for Mr. Dana Porter, in a series of 
articles last summer in the Toronto Saturday Night 
on the revival of the Conservative party, pointedly 
omitted Mr. Meighen’s name from his list of 
possible leaders. It is fairly safe to say that in 
doing this he was merely reflecting the fairly 
universal opinion that that type of embittered 
reactionary would have to be jettisoned if Toryism 
were ever to regain power in Canada by virtue of 
popular consent. In spite of this, and trailing 
clouds of hostility from the rank and file of his 
own party after him, he has been jockeyed into 
position—if not yet into parliament—by this leader- 
ship junta. They have in effect found an official 
mouthpiece for a minority opinion—in support of 
a program which does not cail for any great 
measure of popular support. 

Instead of popular support it is evidently planned 
to put on an intensive press campaign (which has 
already begun) through the Toronto Globe and 
Mail and other papers allied in sympathy with it, 
featuring so called ‘popular’ movements which it 
will itself sponsor. 

The immediate or visible program is simple. 
It is indeed merely that a national government is 
necessary to put across conscription. We have Mr. 
Meighen’s word for this, in his first address as 
leader to the electors of South York. “We are 
therefore prepared,” he said, “to join with the 
government, share the responsibility with them, 
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carry the onus, if there is an onus, and suffer the 
consequences, whatever they may be.” This state. 
ment somehow does not sound like the utterance 
of a man anxious to join forces in order to imple- 
ment a united people’s will. It sounds uncommonly 
like a man who is prepared to push something 
across and who already anticipates some odium, 
In order to see how correct he is in this it is only 
necessary to look at the kind of conscription this 
minority group wants to put across. Mr. Meighen 
does his best to obscure this point, but he does not 
do it very effectively. He does indeed talk nobly 
(and rightly) of the necessity for every sacrifice, 
whether of time, money, property, etc., but he 
reserves the use of the word compulsion for military 
man power alone. And he does this in the name of 
equality of sacrifice! This is not a conscription of 
all resources to be allocated to the given ends of 
total war but a kind of wartime discrimination 
against certain sections of the community and 
which leaves the control of the home front in the 
hands of such as fumbled the last peace. This is 
the program which has all the charm of most 
panaceas in that it can be used for any one of a 
number of purposes. 

The first purpose obviously is to capitalize on 
the-growing discontent with the King government’s 
conduct of the war. If all the criticisms, and there 
are many legitimate ones, can be diverted into one 
catch phrase, then the possessors of the catch 
phrase may hope to reap political benefits. There 
are two points, however, that demand attention here. 
The first is that Mr. King is right when he says that 
a united people is necessary in order to wage a 
total war. The second point is that Mr. King, 
largely out of fear of this vocal minority, has 
already gone a long way to sacrifice national unity 
by his disastrous labor policy. The remedy is his 
to apply. Let him guarantee and maintain the 
rights of labor on the home front, so that they do 
not have to defend themselves from those patriots 
who are only too ready to use the national emer- 
gency for private ends. 

The second purpose of this conscription catch 
phrase is that it can be used on the government as 
either spur or curb. It is already being used as 
both. This group are in effect saying to the 
government at the present time: “If you aren't 
doing this one thing, you aren’t doing anything;” 
and at the same time—and more menacingly—they 
use conscription to suggest that anything else the 
government might try to do, for example in guaran- 
teeing labor rights, is merely one more failure to 
get on with the war. In short, if the war and the 
single issue of military manpower conscription 
(not total conscription) can be made to seem 
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coincidental, then patriotism can be made to pay 
dividends at the expense of labor—but also at the 
expense of that unity of effort without which the 
war cannot be won. 

It is quite impossible to overlook the fact that 
this group, centring around the Toronto Globe and 
Mail, is the focus of both the pro-conscription and 
anti-labor drives. It is impossible to overlook the 
fact that Mr. Wright who owns the Globe and Mail 
also owns a large share of the Wright Hargreaves 
Mine at Kirkland Lake. The Kirkland Lake 
dispute, over union recognition supposedly guaran- 
teed by the government—a guarantee flouted by the 
mine owners—is the outstanding example of the 
weakness of the government’s labor policy. It is 
further worth noting that the most recent move of 
the mining-patriot group, the promotion of a 
citizens’ so-called non-political committee to cam- 
paign for their peculiar brand of conscription, was 
headed by Mr. J. Y. Murdoch, a man more familiar- 
ly associated in the public mind up to the present 
with the Noranda Mine than with any notable 
display of disinterested public spirit. 

It will be impossible for the Canadian public to 
overlook the fact that those who profess most 
loudly their love for their country and their desire 
to serve her to the limit of Canadian manpower 
(but not wealth) are also those who practise a 
policy of complete distrust of their laboring fellow 
countrymen. 

This irresponsible minority are doing a great 
disservice not oniy to the unity of the Canadian 
war effort, but also to the one cause which they 
declare to be indispensable, conscription. The 
conscription issue cannot succeed in the hands of 
labor coércers—no matter how many false fronts 
they hide behind. They will only succeed in 
making the word stink once more throughout the 
length and breadth of the dominion. 

Mr. King must choose between being bullied by 
these promoters and uniting Canada behind a 
revitalized program for victory. 


A Suggestion 


HE IRRATIONAL and quite unfounded 
opinion of the C.I.0.—as a foreign con- 
trolled, undemocratic, gangster-ridden and 
generally destructive body—held by many perfectly 
respectable Canadian citizens will be known to 
many readers of this journal. It will be likewise 
a matter of general regret to them, if only 
because it illustrates how many people still believe 
that a thing must be true “once they read it in 
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the newspaper.” The way in which the press of 
the east of Canada, at least, has dealt with this 
important branch of trade unionism is a matter 
that has been frequently referred to in these pages. 
Typical is an editorial of the Globe and Mail, 
Toronto’s only morning paper, in its issue of the 
9th of January last. Headed “Still not to be 
trusted,” it followed the usual path of quoting 
from another paper, without giving the full context, 
and linking this extract to its own views of the 
C.I.0., expressed in the closing words thus: “...a 
selfish tyrannic organization not to be trusted.” 
Almost since its weird and wonderful birth, the 
Toronto sheet has had a good partner in The 
Gazette of Montreal, another of the strange 
series of reactionary morning papers serving great 
cities without opposition. Of late, however, there 
have been a few signs that somebody on the 
editorial staff of ‘ne Gazette is discovering a world 
previously unknown. This is certainly true in 
regard to the C.I.0., for only two mornings before 
the Toronto blast mentioned above, The Gazette 
featured an editorial entitled “Labor’s ‘Reuther 
Plan’ Vindicated” . . . and with no question mark 
added! The editorial was, in fact, a very fair 
commentary on the way in which the Reuther Plan 
has now been adopted by American industry, 
although without official acknowledgement. It 
went further, and quoted from a 1938 speech 
by Mr. Churchill urging Mr. Chamberlain 
to set up a ministry of supply. Mr. Churchill 
reminded Mr. Chamberlain of St. Anthony the 
Hermit, who refused to do right when the devil told 
him to. Mr. Churchill added: “My Right Honorable 
friend should free himself from this irrational 
inhibition.” To this The Gazette adds: “This 
was sound advice for Mr. Chamberlain. Maybe it 
could have been pondered elsewhere, too.” An 
interesting statement, even though it does refer to 
matters of policy in the United States and not in 
Canada. It gives ground for hope, however, that 
even The Gazette may soon admit that the labor 
question has at least two sides. If only the editorial 
writer of the Montreal paper would read some of the 
excellent publications of the Steel Workers’ Organ- 
izing Committee, he might be convinced—as would 
many other Canadians—that even out of the C.I.O. 
much good can come. 
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Education and Propaganda 


Watson Thompson 


HAT I PROPOSE TO DISCUSS is the 

\X question of how the adult education 

movement is, in these times of war and 
crisis, to steer its way between the sterile purism 
which dreads the contamination of “propaganda” 
and the indiscriminating zeal of the flagwaggers. 
Without further definition for the moment I shall 
assume that this describes recognizably two atti- 
tudes we all meet, perhaps even within ourselves, 
individually as well as collectively. 

The question of propaganda is really a much 
larger issue than the war itself or attitudes to the 
war. The nerve of the matter is its intimate 
connection with that profound crisis and transi- 
tion in human affairs of which the war itself is an 
aspect and an episode. 


The horns of the great modern dilemma are 


these. On the one hand, the society of individual- 
ist anarchy into which western civilization has been 
drifting since the Renaissance. The _ religious 
emphasis on the private conscience (undermining 
all the old absolutes of Heaven, Hell, Pope, Bible, 
King and State): the political emphasis on 
individual rights rather than social obligations: 
the economic emphasis on laissez-faire:—all these 
have brought us to the point of social atomization 
at which the maintenance of «.n ordered society is 
in constant and increasing jeopardy. On the 
other hand, the polar opposite to that extreme 
of individualism is a collectivism of such brutal 
regimentation and overriding of the indvidual, 
personal life (as in Nazism, Fascism and, with 
some difference, Communism) as to be totally 
unacceptable to the liberal man of the west. 

Somewhere between these two there lies a 
creative way forward in which liberty is reconciled 
with order, rights with duties, the Individual with 
the Collective. The whole issue of the survival of 
democracy (and probably also that slightly differ- 
ent matter, the military victory of the demo- 
cracies), is tied up with their ability to create a 
new concept of society, a new pattern of social 
relations in which the sovereign rights of the 
individual are modified to bring him into organic 
relatedness and co-responsibility with his fellow- 
creatures and with the state as the mechanism of 
orderly collective life. 

But there is a complicating fact that gives some- 
thing other than symmetrical equivalence to the 
two horns of the dilemma. For the total process 
of modernization has, in fact and in spite of all 
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individualistic trends, collectivized life in a new 
and inescapable sense. The new technology came 
on the anarchic scene, playing into the hands of 
these strong men “of the baser sort” who were 
emerging as lords of the jungle and helping them 
to create lawless empires of industry or of political 
gangsterdom. Men with dying roots and dwindl- 
ing faith were subjected to the mass-producing 
processes of assembly-line labor, stereotyped “cul- 
ture,” mechanized “pleasure.” Individualism and 
collectivism, in other words, have not had an even 
chance against each other. The scales have become 
weighted in favor of collectivism, and collectivism 
of a terrifyingly sub-personal, sub-rational quality. 

All this has a direct and obvious bearing on the 
whole question of propaganda. Propaganda has 
two main attributes. One is that it is tendencious— 
it seeks not the mere dissemination of factual 
information, but the promotion of a certain conse- 
quence in the sphere of deeds and behavior. The 
other is that it is centralized under the control of 
the power-holders of the state. In the latter 
respect the issue seems to be whether opinion should 
be ‘free’ (laissez-faire in thought or speech) or 
socially-controlled, emphasizing common purposes 
and collective action. 

But what we have just seen as an inexorable 
trend in human history suggests that this issue 
cannot, in fact, will not, be determined on its 
abstract merits; but as a by-product of the pre- 
vailing social pattern affecting every aspect of life. 
In other words, it is not an accident that laissez- 
faire practices in the economic field coincided with 
unlimited freedom of speech and publication, any 
more than that the economic collectivism of Soviet 
Russia and the more politically-colored collectivism 
of Nazi Germany are the societies where opinion 
is most rigidly regimented and state-controlled as 
“propaganda.” 

I do not mean here that freedom should not be 
seen as a more valid concept in the field of thought 
and culture than in the field of economics. I 
believe it should. What I do affirm however, is 
that there is an inevitable correlation between 
these fields; and that, therefore, insofar as 
Canada may tend to become a centrally controlled 
and socialized economy, it is certain that she will 
plan and socialize opinion by some means that will 
be quite legitimately called propaganda. The 
economic tendency is, of course, well on the way 
already with price-control and other wartime 
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legislation involving more and more government 
direction in the economic sphere. 

Yet there is a world of difference in effect 
between taking steps of this kind as a fear-driven 
emergency expedient to be cancelled again as soon 
as possible in favor of the good old ways, and 
taking such steps as part of the adaptation of our- 
selves to a permanently changed social and techno- 
logical situation. Canada’s abandonment of laissez- 
faire is infinitely reluctant, with many backward 


looks of yearning. As for social pattern, there is 


only a vacuum waiting to be filled by some positive 
vision of a new kind of society. Positive it must 
be and it must satisfy two conditions paramountly : 
first, that it adapts us efficiently to the conse- 
quences (social and cultural as well as industrial) 
of the new technology; secondly and equally, that 
it fulfil the essential human demands of our 
Christian and democratic tradition. 


In short, the pattern of a socialized democracy 
must be found, and that speedily. And no pretence 
will do. Above all, we must see to it that it is not 
just Fascism plus an uneasy conscience and a 
hypocritical front. Our new order must be at least 
as decisively sui generis as Nazism. And our 
theory and practice of propaganda must be a vital 
synthesis of the inadequate concept of ‘freedom of 
opinion’ (in the usual vague and arbitrary sense 
of the word ‘freedom’) with the equally inadequate 
concept of ‘centrally-controlled opinions.’ 

Is this too paradoxical to be real? I think not. 
Pragmatically, it means, for instance, that our 
propaganda will constantly take pains to become a 
two-way traffic, that voluntary agencies will 
codperate with government offices, that the people 
will speak to government as well as government 
to the people and that, in that explicitness of 
interchange, the sense of mutuality between them 
will be restored. 

Let us look back a little to see what has been 
happening in this regard during the last decades. 

In the first world war, the democratic nations 
found a collective purpose (and through it a social 
cohesion) which they had long been in lack of— 
the usual purpose of a nation at war, namely, to 
survive and to prevail. Uplifted by that satisfying 
occasion, profoundly glad to have comradeship in 
place of the meannesses of competition and money- 
grubbing, she common man took heart to conceive 
it as a War to end War, to make the world safe for 
democracy. 

But, at the end of that heroic effort, what 
happened? A regression to all the old modes and 
motivations—to national sovereignty, economic 
anarchy, personal lone-woifism—to the negation of 
all social vision, social cohesion, social purposive- 
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ness. From the day the first world war ended to 
definition of our democratic way of life, no com- 
mon faith, no common hope, no effective common 
charity to give context and significance to our 
lives. 

If any were to ask—What is Canada for?—there 
might be a thousand answers; there could be no 
single, universally-agreed answer. Canada was a 
place of freedom. And freedom meant freedom to 
exploit the natural resources of a rich continent, 
freedom to seek private advantage, freedom to make 
an aimless foolishness of your life (Hollywood, 
soap companies, wurlitzers profusely abetting), 
freedom to lose *your job in technological unem- 
ployment or your farm to the mortgage companies, 
freedom from government interference with you 
in your unearned misery. And on the whole, rich 
and poor alike, we wanted that freedom partly 
because we clung to the fantastic notion that it 
was the necessary condition upon which fortune 
might throw a million dollars suddenly into our 
lap; partly because it was just so gloriously 
irresponsible and undisciplined. 

And now, after these barren, dissipated years, 
the sense of common purpose is just beginning to 
be born again out of the tragic necessities of war. 
But not easily, not willingly, for the social corro- 
sion of laissez-faire has bitten deep. These twenty 
shameful years have all but destroyed any sense 
of mutuality between leaders and following, 
between government and people. I can see no 
point whatsoever in denying this. It is this fact 
which is the basic cause of most negative reaction 
to “propaganda.” Debt-ridden farmers in the 
west, workers in the east who have known the 
bitterness of “relief” and frustrated youth across 
Canada—all these look at government pamphlets 
about the war with eyes of sullen suspicion— 
“What’s this ‘they’re’ trying to put over on us?” 
The significant word is “they”—a remote alien 
group with whom these embittered citizens ac- 
knowledge no relationship. 

So—if propaganda is a mere skin-saving stunt 
(like that masterpiece of unconscious impudence 
in Britain 1939—“Your courage, your savings, etc. 
will pull us through’’), it will have all the fatuous 
ineffectiveness it deserves. But, suppose it is 
something other? Suppose it comes to be the 
delineation of a really socialized vision, the 
articulation of the needs of innocent men and 
earnest women? It would still be propaganda. 
Would you and I be with it and for it? 

At any rate, it is needless, I hope, to say that in 
all this I am not pleading for the uncritical support 
by the adult education movement of each and every 
the day the second began, we had, by very mis- 
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article of government propaganda; that it should, 
for instance, become the distributing agents for 
the monstrous flood of pamphlets emanating from 
the office of the director of public information. 
(Though we might be able to help him by giving 
information as to what happened to his pamphlets 
and posters when they reach the small towns and 
villages. ) 

No, I am pleading no such case. Rather I am 
arguing for our awareness of the danger of a 
negative attitude to propaganda, in the general 
sense of activities designed to bring about a certain 
end in action—namely, in this case, wholehearted 
and total belligerency. And, if you have under- 
stood me so far, you will recognize that the danger 
I refer to is not just the danger of losing this war. 
It is equally the danger of losing the peace, losing 
the social awakening out of which may come the 
dynamic for the building our own democratic 
New Order, even in Canada. 

In all this there are, of course, profound meta- 
physical implications regarding freedom and order: 
sociological implications about centrifugal and 
centripetal forces; and educational implications 
anent bias and impartiality. The educational issue 
takes us nearest to the heart of our immediate 
problem. If we embark upon some centrally- 
controlled, tendencious campaign what is to happen 


to free, critical mind and to the impartial “truth”? 


It’s a very real issue. As I have already 
suggested, it is surely beyond question that the 
epoch whose achievements are now being blasted 
into a million pieces in Europe erred grievously on 
the side of individualist freedom, until freedom 
meant little more than a monstrous irresponsibility. 
Our task, willy-nilly, war or no war, is to re- 
emphasize obligation, re-emphasize inter-related- 
ness, re-emphasize the bond of common humanness 
and the sharing in some decent co-partnership of 
goods and of responsibilities. 

Educationally, this means, amongst other things, 
the abandonment of the sovereignty of the private, 
unrelated, unsocialized intellect. At the same time, 
it does not mean that we should deify instead the 
Lawrentian ‘dark gods of the unconscious,’ or the 
Nazi ‘higher wisdom of the blood.’ It means our 
admission that to be intellectually or ethically 
correct in a vacuum of impotence is a wretchedly 
inadequate goal for any education, adult or juven- 
ile. It’s no new truth, but one which, nevertheless, 
needs reaffirming in our age, that the end of 
education is not merely knowledge, but, knowledge- 
leading-to-right-action. To give any other kind 
of guidance, in these searching days, is to offer 
men stones when they cry for bread. 

Ten years ago it seemed different. Then our 
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young poets and intellectuals talked very fussily 
about their “integrity,” meaning some intellectual, 
moral and political scrupulousness which they 
carried in their own heads as an obligation of 
speech and attitude, but not of action. I suppose 
it was the Spanish Civil War which changed things, 
For then some of the young poets revealed that for 
them—a gallant minority—integrity meant whole- 
ness of response, a response in deed as well as in 
word, even unto death. 

And now it is surely most bitterly clear—in the 
blazing light of Dunkirk and of Crete—that merely 
to know the cleverer arguments is dust and ashes. 
What shall it profit democracy if it win all the 
debates and lose all the battles? The challenge is 
a outrance. It is true that Might is not Right, but 
it is also true that war searches men out, not as to 
the logical value of their creed, but as to the inten- 
sity of their devotion. And the evidence is there, 
in many ages and in our own day, that when crisis 
comes, history says to those it finds neither hot nor 
cold—‘“I will spew thee out of my mouth.” 

What, then, is the educational philosophy we 
need for this extremity? It is, you may be sure, 
not enough that it should be something we snatch 
at in fear and abandon again when the tension and 
urgency is removed. No mere expediency is 
enough, nor yet the intellectual complacencies of 
the age that is ending. Nothing less will do than 
the recognition that education is a process of 
awakening the total personality to total response 
to his total environing universe. And the total 
personality means heart as well as head, the dy- 
namic forces of will as well as the controlling light 
of reason. Not knowledge at the expense of action, 
nor yet brute action in defiance of the more univer- 
sal standards of intellect and science. But both, 
in some harmony and wholeness. 

Even that is only one half of our obligation. 
We still have to give guidance to such awakening 
personalities in their effort to find meaning and 
coherence in the totality of bewildering circum- 
stance around them. In a world of Hitlers and 
Gandhis, of war’s brutalities and poet’s dreams, 
how shall some hierachy of values be established, 
how shall he distinguish the lesser good from the 
greater, the foundational from the ephemeral? 

It can and must be done. We must never again 
have a whole generation betrayed by the assump- 
tion that human idealism could be built upon 
foundations of military weakness, social injustice 
and personal irresponsibility. The hierarchy of 
values must be established explicitly and beyond 
question. First of all—secure your physical exist- 
ence, which for us now means suspending (operat- 
ively, but not mentally) all but the lowest values 
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and fighting all-out total war. Then—God grant- 
ing victory and through it that basic physical 
security—proceed to the next level of economic 
planning for order and justice; then to the next, of 
political harmony and integration; and, finally, to 
the life of the creative mind, to the extension 
of human capacity for awareness, for happiness 
and for power over the universe of things. 

Here then we have one function for the 
centrally-controlled instruments of propaganda. It 
is to begin to. end the anarchy of ‘opinion’ (one 
man’s as good as another’s!), and that not by the 
imposition of an arbitrary set of opinions thought 
up by some clever ‘leader,’ but by the determina- 
tion of chastened men that they will persuade the 
whole nation to accept that hierarchy of values 
which the nature of life itself imposes. Quot 
homines, tot sententiae—But there are also princi- 
ples, principles inhering in the very scheme of 
things, and no leaders are adequate for us in these 
days who neither have eyes to see nor courage 
compellingly to affirm them. 

How, then, shall we sum it up? First, with the 
recognition that both the necessities and the 
desiderata of the age that is upon us must make 
increasingly arbitrary the distinction between 
education and propaganda. For education, meet- 


ing the life-and-death challenges of the times, will 


abandon its sterile intellectualism, its ethical 
preciosity, its paralysis of the will. And propa- 
ganda, unless you and I fail ourselves and human- 
ity, will become less and less the apologia for a 
visionless bureauocracy and more and more 
accurately orientated towards the universally valid 
and the truly communally human. 

Secondly, let us take notice that the field of 
opportunity for all of us is more open than some of 
us may recognize. We are somewhat obsessed by 
the inhibitions of wartime regulations; forgetting 
the other side of the picture, which is that there is 
a vacuum of national purposiveness to be filled by 
any who dare and who can convince. The laissez- 
faire habit, with its denial of collective purpose 
except for the negative demands of war, has so 
prevented modern democracies from unequivocal 
affirmation of their goals that when our statesmen 
are forced to it (as in Atlantic Charters and other 
attempts to define our “peace aims”) they make a 
pretty colorless and unimaginative job of it. But 
why should we expect this talent from our ha- 
rassed leaders? Why not the voluntary agencies? 
Indeed, why not adult educationists, who might 
surely do much to give substance and symbol to 
the latent hopes and heart’s desires of the common 
man? If we decided to dare another accent than 
our accustomed half tones. 
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The testing-point will be this last. For I would 
repeat as my final point that it is not by either 
logic or good intentions that the Gordian knot of 
our democratic impasse will be cut, but by action 
and by words that are a vision and a faith and a 
creative deed. Therein is adult education tried, 
as are tried all the institutions of our times— 
churches, parties and the rest. God granting that 
integrity in us, the very urgency of our strategic 
plight (if and when that dawns upon the national 
consciousness) is the best opportunity we have had 
in two decades, and the last for our generation at 
least. The ranks will then close, the sense of 
significant common purpose can then be restored, 
dangerous breaches in our social fabric can be 
repaired, envious and disgruntled factions of our 
society can be swept into a new loyalty and a new 
wholeness of devotion to an active and total 
purpose—total war, uncompromising, unqualified, 
unconditional: Victory: a Peace of total repentance, 
renewal and reconstruction: a totally New Canada 
in the setting of a new and becoming total con- 
federation of peoples. 
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In winter—when the dark sweep 
Of the void envelops the heart, 
Body chilled and the spirit 
Shivering in the immense cold 
From out of the blackened, 
Endless, unorbited night 
Between and beyond the stars 
—Where comes the warmth 
To keep a man alive? 
JAMES MCDERMOTT 





Distribution of Income in the 
Maritimes 


Harriet Roberts Forsey 


and Westerners considering the Maritime 

provinces—if they think anything about 
them at all—entertain one or other of two ideas 
about them: the Maritimes are poor and very 
backward; or, the Maritimes are a good place for 
a vacation. Much light literature has been written 
extolling the many and varied charms of the 
“Provinces by the Sea,” and the romance of their 
history. Not so much has so far been produced to 
explain the poverty and backwardness. 

Those who seek an explanation owe an enormous 
debt to Dr. S. A. Saunders, who has been studying 
the economy of the Maritime provinces for over a 
dozen years. His “Studies in the Economy of the 
Maritime Provinces,” published by the Institute of 
Public Affairs at Dalhousie University, appeared 
in 1939, as did the study he prepared for the Royal 
Commission on dominion-provincial relations, “The 
Economic History of the Maritime provinces.” 

The object of the present article is to consider 
some aspects of recent economic conditions not 
dealt with by Dr. Saunders, notably the distribu- 
tion or relative apportionment of Maritime province 
income, before, during and since the depression, 
among various groups of the population. Some 
statements, however, from his summary of the 
decade 1930-1940, in the study for the Rowell- 
Sirois commission, will serve as a convenient 
starting-point. 

Noting figures for the decrease in income received 
by the people of the Maritime provinces and by those 
in the rest of Canada, for the depression years, 
1929-1933, as well as figures of employment and 
production for the same years, he says, “. . . they 
give some support to the widely held opinion 
that the Maritime provinces fared slightly better 
than most other parts of the dominion during a 
period when every part of the dominion fared very 
ill.” But while the percentage decrease in the in- 
come of the Maritime provinces was not so great 
as elsewhere, consider the level at which it started! 
Dr. Saunders says, “The depression of the early 
1920’s had been more prolonged and more severe 
in the Maritime provinces than in other regions 
of the dominion ... Recovery started later and 
from a lower base in this region than in other 
regions of the dominion, and continued longer.” 
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But even so, it did not continue long enough to 
bring the per capita income in 1926 higher than 
$269, whereas in the dominion as a whole, the per 
capita income was $433. By 1929, it had risen to 
$313 in the Maritimes, and $471 in the dominion as 
a whole. But by 1933 it had fallen to $191, or, 
allowing for the fall in the cost of living, to $247. 
By 1937, it had almost regained its 1929 position, 
and in 1939 had slightly exceeded it, standing at 
$314 (still in terms of 1926 dollars). But not till 
1940 did it ever rise as high as the dominion level 
at the bottom of the depression ($318 in terms of 
1926 dollars)! These figures will substantiate 
whatever impression of comparative poverty the 
tourist may have carried away with him. For a 
consideration of the various factors operating in the 
Maritime economy to bring about these results, 
the reader is referred to Dr. Saunders’ study for 
the commission. 

We shall next consider what happened to the 
income of various groups during the periods of 
depression, and recovery, and later years, and 
discuss which groups suffered most from one and 
benefited most from the other. All figures are 
based on the tables in the study of the national 
income, prepared for the Rowell-Sirois commission, 
and supplemented for the dominion-provincial 
conference on the commission’s report; and on the 
dominion Bureau of Statistics’ “Census of Industry.” 
All calculations allow for changes in the cost of 
living. 

First, total bond interest and dividends: In all 
the years from 1926 to 1940, the returns to bond- 
and shareholders have never once been less than 10 
percent above the 1926 level. They reached their 
highest point (pre-1937) not in 1929, but in 1930, 
when the level was almost 1/3 above that of 1926. 
The pre-depression peak for salaries and wages 
had been reached in 1929; for agriculture in 1928; 
while fishermen’s total income fell rapidly after 
1926. In 1933, at the bottom of the depression, 
bond interest and dividends had fallen to only 4 
percent below 1929, generally considered the 
“boom” level (14 p.c. below 1930). By the same 
year, total wages in manufacturing had fallen 30 
p.c. below 1929; in mining, 36 p.c.; agricultural 
income had fallen 30 p.c.; and fishermen’s income 
almost 60 p.c. 
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1937 spelled “recovery” for Maritime bond- and 
shareholders, who in that year saw their income 
from interest and dividends floating comfortably 
at 16.5 p.c. above its 1929 level (still 4 p.c. above 
its own peak). It slipped a bit in 1939, but by the 
second year of the war, 1940, had again attained its 
1930 peak. Farmers and fishermen, as we shall 
see, had not fared so well. The total wage bill for 
1940 is not obtainable at the time of writing. While 
this has no doubt increased, it is reasonable to 
suppose that, because of the increase in the working 
force, the per capita wage increase will not be so 
large as the recent per capita increase to bond- and 
shareholders, presumably more fixed in number 
than wage-earners. 


Second, agricultural income, as has already been 
stated, reached its highest point in 1928, at 5 p.c. 
above 1926 level. Dropping slightly in the next 
two years, it fell rapidly to less than 2-3 of its 
1928 level in 1932, the bottom year of the agricul- 
tural depression. It slowly regained its position, 
reaching 95 p.c. of its peak level in 1937, 100 p.c. 
in 1939, but falling to 89 p.c. in 1940. Contrast 
this record again with that of bond interest and 
dividends, which fell only 14 p.c. from peak level 
during the depression, and maintained their peak 
level for three out of the four years from 1937 on. 
The cash income of farmers was severely affected 
during the depression, falling to 14 of the 1926 
and 1928 level, and during the years 1931 to 1935 
it stood at 2/3 and less. The old levels were 
regained in 1937 and overtaken in 1939, but 1940 
brought another fall. 


Another way of trying to grasp the significance 
of these facts is to compare the proportions between 
income totals in the different groups in the different 
years. For example, in 1926 farmers as a whole 
received three times as much as did all bond- and 
shareholders. But there were assuredly more than 
three times as many farmers as security-holders. 
Unfortunately only approximations of comparative 
numbers can be made on the basis of available 
statistics, and these are more dangerous than useful. 
In 1928, the peak of agricultural prosperity, 
farmers received less than three times as much as 
security-holders, and in 1932 only 1-2/8 times as 
much. 


But the Maritime fishermen have taken a still 
worse beating. Their income fell almost 20 p.c. in 
1927 and has never since been less than 12 p.c. 
below 1926. It fell in 1933 to a low point of 36.5 
p.c. of 1926, climbing to a “recovery” level of 73 
pc. in 1937, falling again to 60 p.c. in 1940. 
Again without attempting a per capita comparison 
because of the lack of the necessary data, we can 
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compare totals of fishermen’s income with totals of 
bond interest and dividends. Standing at a high of 
68 p.c. of bond interest and dividends in 1926, it 
fell to 22 p.c. in 1933, rose to 36 p.c. in 1939, and 
fell again in 1940 to 31 p.c. 


Salaries and wages can be found separately only 
for manufacturing and mining. The Sirois com- 
mission’s figures of combined salaries and wages 
cover a much wider field, including as well, trans- 
portation, merchandising, etc. Salaries and wages 
combined reached their high point in 1929, though 
not so high a point as those reached in 1930 and 
1931 by bond interest and dividends, even though 
salaries of great executives are included in the 
figures. Their lowest level, in 1933, was a little 
more than 34 of the 1929 total. Recovery in ’37 
found them at 105.5 p.c. of ’29 and 1940 at 116.5 
p.c. 

Taking wages and salaries separately, we find 
somewhat different results. Salaries in mining 
reached 109 p.c. of their 1926 level, but not until 
1931; whereas wages reached their high in 1929 at 
133 p.c. of 1926. Salaries fell to 92 p.c. at the 
bottom of the depression, while wages reached 
85 p.c. This meant a drop of 36 p.c. from the 
1929 level, while salaries dropped only 14 p.c. from 
the same level (16 p.c. from peak level). Salaries 
rose again till they were 9.5 p.c. above 1929 in 
1937, falling slightly in 1938 (last year available). 
Wages rose 7.3 p.c. but fell 4.5 p.c. in the same years. 

Salaries in manufacturing rose continuously to a 
high point in 1932 at 46 p.c. above 1926 and 24 
p.c. above 1929; and dropped astonishingly little 
in 1933, remaining at 21 p.c. above the 1929 level. 
Having thus paid their respects to the depression 
they rose again rapidly to 39 p.c. above 1929, in 
1937; 47 p.c. above in 1938; and 52.5 above in 1939 
(last year available). Wages in manufacturing 
had risen by 1929 to 23 p.c. above 1926 level, but 
they fell immediately, reaching 70 p.c. of the 1929 
level in 1933. Recovery took four years. The level 
was 115 p.c. in 1935, but two years later it had 
dropped to 108. (The only available figures from 
1936 on exclude central electric stations, but it is 
clear from comparisons of the two sets of figures 
from 1930-1935 that this exclusion makes only an 
insignificant difference.) 


It does not lie within the scope of this article to 
do more than point out the variations between 
different groups and the fluctuations within each; 
though the reasons for these, which cannot lightly 
be attributed only to capitalist structure, offer 
fascinating fields of investigation. It is to be hoped 
that someone who has been struck by the combina- 
tion of Maritime poverty and charm will soon under- 
take the task. 
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The End of the Canada Packers Myth 


Ross Murray 


It’s not with the farmers this time. Nor 
is it with their competition. Strange as it 
may seem, Canada Packers is having labor trouble. 
Labor trouble at Canada Packers comes under 
the heading of “startling developments.” Accord- 
ing to popular myth, Canada Packers is a Labor 
Utopia amid a chaos of industrial injustice. Its 
employees, both the public and the workers were 
told, received the highest wages in the industry, 
were protected by pensions and sick benefits, were 
given one half of the company’s net profits each 
year as an extra bonus. 

This progressive condition was credited to the 
company’s millionaire president, J. S. McLean, 
well known as Canada’s outstanding liberal indus- 
trialist . . . a reputation which must now be held in 
some doubt. Mr. McLean was a member of the 
Civil Liberties Union, was always available for 
donations to progressive and even radical causes. 
According to Mr. Willis, his capable labor relations 
director, Canada Packers workers were the most 
fortunate in the land. They were at liberty to 
belong to any church, fraternal body or political 
party they wished. Their grievances were always 
promptly and satisfactorily looked after by the 
Plant Relations Committee, a body composed of 
management and worker representatives. This 
committee had, as a philosophical foundation, the 
ultra-modern realization on the part of Mr. McLean 
that workers and management were not economic 
enemies, as was hinted by trade unions, but were 
actually partners in enterprise. Just to prove this 
argument beyond question you would be shown a 
worker-elected member of the actual board of 
directors of the company. 

The trouble all started last year when a sub- 
stantial number of the workers developed a most 
stubborn and unreasonable conviction that, despite 
all these obvious arguments, a union was still the 
sort of set-up that they wanted. They claimed that 
the plant committee did not settle grievances but 
was merely an up-to-date method of keeping the 
workers sidetracked and helping management 
manage more efficiently. The “profits” which 
were divided, it was alleged, were the profits 
which were left over after everything else had 
been well looked after. Wages in other plants of 
the company were quite low. Hours were too long. 
Other workers were gaining benefits through 
union action. The worker-director had no more 
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power than any other director, Mr. McLean 
personally controlling the major part of the stock. 

Similar union “threats” had always vanished in 
the past under the warming influence of Canada 
Packers’ tempestuously tolerant liberalism. The 
workers were again assured that they could join 
the union if they wished. The plant relations 
committee was duly convened and announced new 
benefits. Individual wage increases cropped 
up throughout the plants like violets in the spring- 
time. But, despite past experience, the technique 
just didn’t work. The workers took the benefits 
and thanked the union for them. 

But it was not for nothing that many prominent 
Canadian industrialists welcomed the appointment 
of Humphrey Mitchell as minister of labor. Con- 
fronted with the refusal of the company to deal 
officially with the union, the local voted strike 
action and called for a conciliation board. Down 
came Mr. Mitchell, after appropriate delays, as 
chairman of the Industrial Disputes Enquiry 
Commission. Out came the brand new idea of a 
plant council . . . an obvious alternative to both 
the plant committee and a union agreement. Union 
members were assured that they could keep up their 
membership in the union without fear of discrimina- 
tion. The union president, Adam Borsk, most 
vocal of the union advocates, was personally assured 
that, should he be fired, Mr. Mitchell would 
personally come to Toronto to have him rehired. 
A big build-up for the plant council together with 
a last-minute, suddenly-held vote of all employees in 
all Toronto plants (despite the fact that the union 
only asked representation in two of the five plants) 
resulted in victory for the plant council by a slim 
margin. Assiduously spread propaganda, which 
Mr. McLean refused to deny, that a union victory 
would mean no more profit-sharing was considered 
by the department of labor as no infringement of 
the rules. 

And so the Humphrey Mitchell “New Order” 
arrived in Canada Packers. But, once again, the 
formula stubbornly refused to work. Union men 
happened to be elected to the plant council, insisted 
upon discussing the plant council at union meetings. 
The forceful Mr. Borsk, union president, was named 
chairman of the negotiating committee. The plant 
council, shocked by the fact that Lever Brothers 
had signed an agreement with PWOC resulting in 
higher wages than those in effect at the Packers, 
adopted the Lever contract almost holus-bolus as 
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their own list of demands and sent Borsk after 
Mr. McLean to get them established. 

Mr. McLean, who still viewed the plant council 
as merely another name for his plant committee, 
continued to call meetings, edit the minutes, come 
before the entire committee at regular intervals and, 
in general, carry on as if there wasn’t any New 
Order at all. Mr. Borsk, whose department was 
one of the most efficient in the plant, was neverthe- 
less accused of promoting reduced production. He 
was finally asked by McLean to resign from the 
council but, upon handing in his resignation, was 
told by the council to carry on and given a unani- 
mous vote of confidence. 

The final explosion took place just before Christ- 
mas. Guarantees against discrimination notwith- 
standing, Borsk was summoned to the presence of 
the All-Highest and discharged. He was advised 
not to seek work in other packing plants. Because 
workers in several departments saw fit to lay down 
tools for a few hours in protest, Mr. McLean 
cancelled all arrangements for a slight financial 
subsidy to help Mr. Borsk over the lag between jobs, 
a rather petty gesture for a man in McLean’s 
position. 

Very understandably the plant council is now 
extremely sobered. Unsupported by any organiza- 
tion within the departments due to the artful 
dodging of the present labor minister’s plant 


council set-up, they now know what happens to 
anyone who insists too much upon worker demands 
within the “liberal” confines of Canada Packers. 
The workers are infuriated over Borsk’s dismissal, 


particularly just before Christmas. A _ petition 
demanding his reinstatement is gaining many 
signatures as it is being passed around the plant. 
Mr. Humphrey Mitchell is apparently too busy to 
remember his pledge of personal intervention should 
Borsk be discharged. A meeting of the plant 
council and department stewards called by Mr. 
McLean to explain the reasons for Borsk’s dismissal 
is reported to have broken up in disorder. 

The union immediately proposed that the case 
be submitted to arbitration. A letter was sent to 
Mr. McLean on Dec. 24, suggesting that an 
impartial board, headed by a prominent churchman 
or similar individual not connected with either 
industry or organized labor, be established for the 
purpose. To date no reply has been received from 
Mr. McLean. In order that the general public 
might know, in the event of disturbance over the 
discharge, that the union had attempted to employ 
the method of conciliation, an advertisement 
announcing the appeal for arbitration was ordered 
in the Toronto Daily Star. The Star turned the ad 
down, claiming that the material was “controver- 
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sial.” News stories given to reporters resulted in 
not one single line in the daily press. 

Now the union is handing out circulars at the 
gates. These circulars are not very complimentary 
to Mr. McLean’s liberalism and hint, not very 
subtly, that “We told you so.” Unrest seethes 
within the plant and the possibility of a strike 
hangs heavily over the head of the largest supplier 
of bacon within the British Empire. 

What price liberalism? 

What price plant councils? 


O Canada 


BLACKOUT ANTIDOTES—— 


As a princely gesture to carry her 
safely from car to door . 
we suggest an ermine wrap, 
as the gift magnificent and practical . . . 
Londoners have found that white is a 
grand protection in blackouts. . . 
But you'll get credit for being the generous, 
indulgent man you are . . . with a short 
ermine jacket... 
Or an ermine muff would be equally 
exciting protection . . . 
See the winter ermine wraps at either of the 
«.« . Salons... 
MAIN at SIXTH or HOTEL VANCOUVER .. . 
Deferred payments can be arranged. 
(Advertisement in The Vancouver Sun, Dec. 13th) 


Whitby—Liberals and Conservatives alike are con- 
demning the appointment by the attorney-general of Alex 
Bell, Oshawa, as registrar of deeds for Ontario county, W. 
J. Hare, president of the Ontario County Bar Association, 
said here today. 

Mr. Bell had been employed at the registry office only 
two months, he said. 

“Lawyers in this county, both Liberals and Conserva- 
tives, are highly incensed and there is great indignation 
in this town over the matter,” Mr. Hare declared. 

“As long as the provincial government is going to play 
party politics like this there is small justification for their 
criticizing the federal government,” he declared. 

(Toronto Daily Star, Dec. 24th) 


. . If Mr. Meighen knows anything at all from long 
experience of public life, it is that men would sooner part 
with their sons than with their wealth. But he also 
knows that private industry is better equipped to beat 
Hitler and win the war, than a completely government- 
controlled industry .. . 

(Victoria Times, Dec. 18th, Letters to the Editor) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes to 
Francis Dickie, Heriot Bay, B.C. All contributions should 
contain original clipping, date and name of publication 
from which taken. 
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The WAR has Spread! 


RECENT EVENTS have changed the scope of 

this war. 

The fighting zones have spread across the two 
reat oceans, bringing the Western hemisphere 

into the line of fire. 

This is now a WORLD war. 

Canada is menaced from east to west. 

The lines of battle are clean-cut. The forces are 

fully arrayed. Two vitally opposed principles— 

Freedom and Gangsterism—are struggling for 

world control. 

Grim determination must turn our advantage of 

numbers into the certainty of victory. 

Canada stands across the enemy’s path. Prepare 

to do YOUR part—to the utmost. 


National War Finance Committee, Ottawa, Canada 
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Note these FACTS 
of Canada’s War Effort 


CANADA has recruited for service 
anywhere: 

For the Navy.....morethan 27,000 
For the Army.....more than 240,000 
For the Air Force.more than 93,000 


Total..........more than 360,000 
Reserve Army....more than 145,000 


Trainees on Home Service... 
morethan 15,000 


It costs Canada to equip 
with mechanical trans- 
port and maintain for 
One year one infantry 
division. ..........+.$12,000,000 
Under battle condi- 
TIONS. 2... eee eee eee e+ $28,000,000 


It costs Canada to equip 
and maintain for one 
year a tank brigade.. ..$32,000,000 


It costs Canada to equip 
and maintain for one 
year an armoured divi- 
SION. oo eeeeeeeeeess+$155,000,000 


Canada can today equip an infantry 
division out of her own production in 
six weeks. 


Canada is sending equipment and 
supplies to every battle front in the 
world. 


Canada’s Navy has assisted in convoy- 
ing ships carrying more than 35,000-, 
000 tons of supplies; has sunk enemy 
submarines, effected rescues, captured 
several enemy vessels and caused 
others to be scuttled. 


Canada’s sailors, man more than 300 
vessels—merchant cruisers, destroy- 
ers, corvettes, mine-sweepers, conver- 
ted yachts, patrol craft. 


Canada’s airmen in the RAF and 
RCAF are now Sebting ovet Britain, 
over Europe, in the Mediterranean 
area, and over Russia, and have shot 
down more than 200 enemy planes. 
16 RCAF squadrons are now organ- 
ized overseas. 

Canada’s army forms an important 
part of the garrison (and when 
needed, the invasion) forces in 
Britain, has helped garrison other 
important ig omy and has fought 
heroically at Hong Kong. 


For all these things money is 
needed. The Victory Loan is one 
means of providing the money. 


-W VICTORY BONDS! 
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Advice to Anthologists 


Some Rude Reflections on Canadian Verse 
Earle Birney 


long cultivated a very small potato, with 

almost no export value. Some apologists have 
unjustly blamed the soil, labor conditions, bad 
markets. The trouble seems to be rather in the 
growers, who have preferred to propagate from 
old and leathery seed-potatoes, inclined to gush 
forth a luxurious topgrowth, concealing some- 
times no spuds at all. Lately, the crop has been 
improving, with such stout hoers as Pratt, the 
quondam Montreal group, and the westerners. 
Yet the product remains little known either 
inside or outside Canada. One reason for this is 
surely the badness of our anthologies. Verse- 
collections are the minstrels’ chief advertising 
media; they can combine the uses of a growers’ 
guide and a Chamber of Commerce release. They 
presumably contain the “best that is thought and 
said” by our poets. The Canadian pageant has 
generally been a grey one, pretentiously dull and 
bowdlerized, as with Broadus, or genteelly dull, as 
with the Oxford Book of Canadian Verse. 
Better times are certainly ahead, now that two 
younger poets good enough to get published out- 
side the country, A. J. M. Smith and Ralph 
Gustafson, are preparing anthologies, the former 
under a Guggenheim award, the latter for the 
Penguin publishers. And there have been wel- 
come preludes, collections of recent verse, such as 
Ethel Bennett’s New Harvesting, the “Montreal” 
group’s New Provinces, and the special Canadian 
issue of the American magazine Poetry last April. 
Recently, however, another ‘treasury’ has appeared* 
which may profitably be discussed only as a model 
of how not to compose an anthology. 

Its title, Voices of Victory, suggests the first 
Don’t. No faithful anthologist will attempt to 
conscript poets around the “war effort” or any 
other effort. It not only raises false hopes of the 
utility of dactyls in repelling tanks, but it can’t 
be done. One of the two objectives of the tome is 
“to let the poetic genius of Canada and the 
Canadian people sound a spiritual challenge to 
the brutality of enemy despots and tyrants” (I 
quote from the modest little preface) ; yet, out of 
sixty-eight printed pieces, twenty-three ignore the 
despots and the whole war, while six others are 
plainly pacifistic in implication. Moreover, the 


*VOICES OF VICTORY: Macmillan; pp. 97; $1.50. 


ik SUCH A BIG COUNTRY, our poets have 
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heretics, in the main, present better work, mainly 
because they know what they are writing about. 
The challenges to Axis brutality are hurled chiefly 
by ladies in cities several thousands of miles from 
the bombings, or by gentlemen who owe part of 
their literary prestige to the fact that they are 
several decades older than any conceivable draft- 
age. With such, blood tends to be a crimson word 
in a line, not something they expect to shed, and 
one turns in haste and relief to the present poets 
of England, many of them men actually in the 
services, writing, when they have a moment, not 
so much about the bloodshedding, as the meaning 
of it, and hoping beyond mere military victory to 
the victory of all men over the forces which set 
them at war. If our patriotic bards had to smother 
an occasional incendiary, their readers would need 
to smother fewer yawns. Not that it is necessary 
to be a fighter to be a war-poet; but, lacking 
experience of the reality, one must at least throw 
out the mouldered imagery of lances and pennants, 
and put the imagination to work. To become 
furious at the Nazis simply because English 
children are killed in a war with them, is to be a 
rhyming journalist, not a poet; equally innocent 
Berlin babies have been killed by our bombers. 
You would scarcely suspect it possible, however, 
from “Voices of Victory.” Not a one of them 
knows how to “challenge” tyranny, because they 
have not learned that poetry challenges by thought 
as well as by sentiment, that a real poet thinks of 
the world a-borning, or that might or should be 
born, as well as of the grizzled and savage old era 
we live in. To our typical Canadian songster, 
however, thinking about anything, except the 
the springtime, is a new experience; he needs some 
basic training before pitching himself into the 
metrical battlefield, for, when the assault of 
modern democracy began in Spain, he spoke 
condescendingly of the “propagandist” who espoused 
the Loyalists and who imagined that poesy could 
concern itself with anything but maple leaves and 
the honk of geese. 

It may be argued, in the present case, that, 
however faint these Voices of Victory may be, the 
book is to be supported because its primary 
declared objective is “to contribute whatever the 
proceeds from its sales may be, to the Canadian 
Red Cross British Bomb Victims’ Fund.” This 
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brings us to the second Don’t for the thesaurist. 
If you are seized. with the passion to see yourself 
and your friends in print, be honest about it; don’t 
use blitzed Londoners for an excuse. The fastest, 
most efficient way to have helped such a cause 
would have been to forego the book and donate 
its publication cost—as well as the silver medal, 
the cash prizes, the teas, and the other expenses 
of the contest staged to get material for the 
compilation—directly to the Bomb Victims’ fund. 
The fund would have more money, and Canadian 
song would be spared further unfortunate public- 
ity. The truth is that the “Poetry Group of the 
Toronto Branch of the Canadian Authors’ Associa- 
tion,” which fathered the enterprise, was driven 
by the not unnatural determination to see itself 
between covers. To make sure that it should, it 
not only ran a preliminary national competition 
for which its own members were eligible, but 
arranged a complicated plan so that any grouper 
who did not win one of the three awards or one of 
the twenty honorable-mentions, might, nevertheless, 
be heard among the Voices, and among the best of 
the vocalists. The scheme involved a_ second 
division after the prize lyrics, made up of one verse 
from each of the “distinguished Canadian poets” 
invited to contribute, and one verse from each of 
the Toronto Group who had lost out in the 
competition. The whole of this section was then 
arranged alphabetically so that the reader could 
not tell, without consulting the list of the Olymp- 
ians at the back, who was distinguished and who 
was a member of the Toronto Group. The plan 
threatened to go haywire when the committee of 
judges who consented to select the best poem sub- 
mitted by each member of the Group, for inclusion 
in the volume, threw out all the poems of nearly 
half the organized laureates, as unworthy of 
publication. Some of the disappointed accepted 
the judges’ decision; others managed somehow to 
appear, behind the judges’ backs, with some of the 
faintest runes in the volume. I cite these sordid 
details not simply because, as one of the judges, I 
can vouch for them, but chiefly to show what 
happens when a chapbook is published not primar- 
ily for the good of literature, or even of war vic- 
tims, but for personal publicity and parish-pump 
loyalties. There is here another Don’t for the 
arranger of lyrical pageants: avoid the group, any 
group; “flee fro the presse, and dwell with soth- 
fastnesse.” (The writer is ineligible for member- 
ship in any Canadian Poetry Society.) 

And there is a related Don’t: avoid claiming 
representativeness, even though you seek it. You 
will always miss someone whose fame will haunt 
you twenty years later. “Every distinguished 
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Canadian poet is included,” says the jacket, and 
the book lists them all in an afterword. But, 
missing from list and from Voices, are at least a 
dozen whose published work is well above the level 
set by the choir. Where is Abraham Klein, whom 
Ludwig Lewisohn recently called “the first Jew to 
contribute authentic poetry to the literature of 
English speech”? Where is A. J. M. Smith, who 
last month won a famous international award, a 
Harriet Munroe Memorial Prize, for the best 
group of sonnets published in Poetry during 1941? 
Where are F. R. Scott and Robert Finch, important 
contributors to New Provinces? Where is Ralph 
Gustafson, another winner of more than Poetry 
Group prizes? Where are L. A. MacKay, Anne 
Marriott, Alan Creighton, Floris McLaren, Lionel 
Haweis, Doris Ferne, Margot Osborn, Amelia 
Wensley? One answer is that, with two exceptions, 
they are not in Toronto. The other is that Sir 
Charles G. D. Roberts hasn’t got them on a list. 
Finally, if you want to produce an album which 
will galvanize, not paralyze, coming Canadian 
scalds and their possible public, don’t launch your 
little vessel on the wash of a competition. No 
matter how “discerning” your adjudicators, and 
how neatly you pick them to embrace the sprawling 
geography of our land, there will probably be at 
least one, as there must have been in this case, 
who not only fancies that a mediocre verse on a 
war theme is better than a good verse on any other 
theme, but is also unable to distinguish the hack- 
neyed from the fresh. It is difficult otherwise to 
explain the choice of the fifty-dollar prize poem, 
where aptness of theme and sincerity of intention 
are countered by a language so dated and affected, 
so full of purple clichés, faery foam and nightin- 
gales and fragrant flowers along the riverain, that 
it is difficult to think of anyone in England let 
alone in Calgary, Alberta, writing it any time after 
the death of the seventh Edward. It could not 
have been preferred over the second and third 
prize verses (which are much and progressively 
better) on the ground of content, for these also are 
unimpeachably patriotic; it must have triumphed 
because one at least among the judges was voting 
for his schoolboy memories of Keats and Tennyson. 


No anthology of course, can be wholly bad, and 
it is only fair to conclude with some mention of 
the more resonant Voices. Among the contestants 
who received honorable notice the work of Norma 
Smith and Leo Cox stands out, and mention should 
be made also of Hermia Fraser, Mary McCullough, 
Margaret Gould, Helen Ball and Charles Nixon. 
A number of the “distinguished poets,” Roberts, 
Pratt, Charles Bruce, Leo Kennedy, Dorothy Live- 
say, Kenneth Leslie, Tom McInnes, contribute work 
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of good quality which they had previously published 
elsewhere. Among the poems which I do not recall 
having seen before, and which help to rescue the 
book, are Audrey Brown’s “Withdrawal from 
Crete,” G. H. Clarke’s sonnet “Brackley Beach,” 
and Wilson McDonald’s unusually sensitive elegy 
with the banal title, “Exit.” Ironically, however, 
the writing which is likely to linger longest in the 
mind, as the most vigorous, most imaginative, and 
most contemporary in the volume, is Leo Kennedy’s 
“To the Eagles,” a slightly revised form of a 
poem on Spain dated 1937, and _ previously 
published in Miss Bennett’s New Harvesting. Now 
a prophecy come true, it was a poem grim with 
warning to the intellectuals, the “eagles,” who 
remained aloof to the death of brave men in the 
valleys of Ethiopia and Austria and Spain, men 
fighting battles which, for lack of the democratic 
world’s assistance then, all of us in the democratic 
world must fight now. Mr. Kennedy sang alone 
before the choristers of Victory burst into song, but 
his voice can still be heard above the general, with 
an intonation that has meaning for the future as 
well as the present: 


Come down into life, Eagles, where iron grinds bone, 
hands falter... 

Join with the groundlings, multitudes, with hope and 
passion 

Lifting their fists with the steel clenched, towering 

A new state from the crumble and wreck of the old. 


Civil Liberties 
(Compiled by the Civil Liberties Association of Toronto) 


During the past thirty days all publications issued by 
the National Book Mart, Los Angeles, Cal., have been 
banned from Canada, as has Boletin Informativo, pub- 
lished in Madrid. One person has been convicted of 
deliberai® damage to war machinery. One Ottawa man 
has been charged with being illegally in possession of 
information relating to movements of His Majesty’s 
forces, ships or airplanes. A Winnipeg man, convicted of 
continuing to belong to an illegal organization, has had 
his conviction quashed on appeal. One conviction has 
been made for possession of an unregistered firearm. 
Two persons have been charged with making subversive 
statements, and three previously charged have been con- 
victed. One enemy alien has been convicted of failing to 
register. One man has been charged with possession of 
illegal literature, and three with distribution of such 
literature. Three others, charged with distribution of lit- 
erature, have been convicted. The editor of a Saskatche- 
wan weekly paper has been convicted of violating the 
National War Service Regulations. The charge arose out 
of an editorial apparently intended to persuade members 
of the Doukhobor sect to refrain from performing the 
work which they were called upon to do in lieu of mili- 
tary service. {E. V. Fabri, a Trail, B.C., barrister of 
Italian origin, has been released from internment, where 
he was placed immediately on Italy’s entry into the war. 
qC. S. Jackson, international vice-president of the United 
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Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers’ Union, has been 
released. Charged with participation in an illegal strike 
in the spring of 1941, he was never brought to trial but 
was interned before the charges against him were heard. 
Co-incidentally with his release, the strike was found by 
the court not to be illegal. No reason for his release was 
given, and this has been the subject of considerable press 
comment. {Japanese nationals in Canada, and Japanese 
who have been naturalized since 1922, are now placed in 
the same category as Italians and Germans, and all must 
register with the R.C.M.P. before Feb. 7th. J. F. 
Rutherford, head of Jehovah’s Witnesses, banned in 
Canada since early in the war, died in California at the 
age of 72. {A hall which formerly belonged to the 
Ukrainian Labor Farmer Temple Association, now banned, 
was recently sold to the Ukrainian National Federation 
of Canada. Its opening, which took place in Winnipeg 
recently, was the occasion for a near-riot. Many Ukrain- 
ians protested that the new organization is Fascist- 
minded. {Discussing the C. S. Jackson case, the Fort 
Erie “Times-Review” remarks that “perhaps nothing in 
Canada’s history has so violated the rights of free men 
and outraged the sense of British justice” as has “this 
star chamber method of casting men behind bars.” 


To One Unattainable 


Yes, I have decided: I shall 
lock the gate and shut myself 


away from you. There shall be 
no more meanderings of my 


mind—no more sliding traitor— 
like across a fallen fence top 


rail to hunt through sweet-sounding 
forest boughs for unattainable 


you. I hereby resolutely 
pledge myself to mightier tasks 


than searching for a smile from you. 
I shall firmly drive my cattle off 


to coarse and crabby markets and no more 
dillydangle—pause—and altogether 


cease my stubby work to wonder 
how you look beneath the moon! 
CAROL ELY HARPER 
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A Layman Looks at Pasteurization 
Part II 


R. E. K. Pemberton 


instalment. But in spite of my best efforts at 

compression and elimination I still crave one 
more. If the editor permits this, I shall hope to 
deal with ‘Some Recent Experiments,’ ‘General 
Considerations,’ and ‘The Practical Conclusion.’ 


How the public is fooled. I commence by 
offering another choice example of the kind of 
pasteurization-publicity to which we are subjected. 
In the last April issue of the Canadian Public 
Health Journal a very reputable authority first 
warns us that the recorded incidence of milk-borne 
diseases is much less than the actual—a very 
questionable statement—and then gives a table 
showing that between 1912 and 1939 there have 
been in Canada outbreaks of certain milk-borne 
diseases which have produced 7,015 cases, includ- 
ing 729 fatal cases. The annual average is 298 


I HAD HOPED to conclude with this second 


cases and 26.5 deaths. The diseases in question are 
typhoid, paratyphoid, scarlet fever and septic sore 
throat. This (very reputable) authority does not 


mention the fact that one of these outbreaks 
accounted for 5,002 of the cases and 533 of the 
deaths. Still less does he (I almost wrote ‘would 
he’!) mention the fact that this particular out- 
break was traced to a pasteurization plant!—or 
that some—for all I know, many—of the others 
were also cases involving patients who were using 
pasteurized milk! If we subtract the results of 
this one outbreak, the number of cases per annum 
is reduced from 298 to less than 72, and the number 
of deaths from 26.5 to 7! I have already quoted 
some figures relating to cases of bovine tuberculosis. 
Let the reader compare these two sets of items with 
certain just as dangerous and far more prevalent 
diseases, and bear in mind the vastly greater danger 
to health of the diseases which are certainly or 
probably diseases of deficiency. (In saying which 
I do not, however, question the fact that some 
deficiency diseases are germ-borne diseases.) 


Comparative merits of natural and pasteurized 
milk. Any one can read any number of statements 
by the pasteurizers that pasteurizd milk is as good 
a food as natural milk, or—for some of them are a 
little less careless than others—so nearly as good 
that the difference doesn’t matter. It is time we 
punctured the monotony. A California appeal 
court, last May, rendered a judgment which said, 
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in part, ‘The record contains nothing which would 
warrant this court in holding that .. . certified 
milk is not as wholesome or more wholesome than 
any of the other grades of milk after they have 
been pasteurized. That being so, no reason appears 
why certified milk should be pasteurized.’ Dr. F. M. 
Pottenger of Monrovia, Calif., wrote: ‘The best milk 
from a nutritional standpoint is full, green pasture, 
raw milk. The British medical association recom- 
mends pasteurized milk or tested milk.” An 
English bacteriologist, in a book published last 
year, regrets that ‘the present official attitude in 
this country appears to be one of active discourage- 
ment of the production of tuberculin tested milk in 
favor of the pasteurization of all milk supplies.’ 
Prof. Erf, of the Ohio State university, said lately 
that the production of natural milk, with its 
protective qualities,—which as we shall see, are 
largely or wholly destroyed by pasteurization— 
‘holds greater possibilities of developing a good, 
healthful milk supply than any heat methods such 
as pasteurization.’ 

Defects of the pasteurization process. In spite 
of any number of statements to the contrary—the 
quality of many of which may ‘be guessed from 
what has preceded—it is nevertheless almost 
certain that pasteurization not only does, or may 
do, less even than is claimed for it, but in addition 
produces many bad effects which its proponents 
either deny or slough off as negligible: 

(1). It is even denied by responsible people that it 
can be relied upon to kill the tubercle bacilli; 

(2). There are various kinds of bacilli, some of 
them pathogenic, which it altogether fails to kill. 
It is quite probable, and has been suggested, that 
certain very prevalent diseases including infantile 
diarrhoea, are caused rather by the absorption of 
poisonous alterations in milk resulting from bacter- 
ial activity than by infections with living germs. 
Pasteurization does nothing to eliminate such 
conditions. Some germs it does kill—and leaves 
their carcasses in the milk. Others it fails to kill— 
leaving .them to multiply at will... 

Among those it does not kill are various organ- 
isms, including the long chain streptococcus. About 
85 percent of streptococci are dangerous to human 
health. The long chain streptococcus can only be 
destroyed by heating the milk to 150 degrees for 
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one hour. Few, if any, pasteurization plants would 
do this, since it affects the flavor of the milk and 
would be bad for business! 

The existing situation is so preposterous and 
anti-social that it is illegal to deliver natural milk 
in a city even though it may be produced in ideal 
conditions, and may have a bacterial count of only, 
say, 1,000 per c.c.—nearly all of which would be 
the beneficent lactic acid bacteria! It is illegal to 
deliver such milk even though the pasteurized milk 
delivered in the same city may have, even after 
pasteurization, a count of 50,000—which would 
be likely to include many heat-resisting viruses, and, 
on the other hand, few, indeed, of the protective 
organisms. 

(3). For among the germs pasteurization does 
kill are many or most of the lactic acid bacilli— 
the protective agency whereby unworried milk 
limits or neutralizes the activity of such pathogenic 
bacteria as it may contain. This is a point of such 
extreme and obvious importance that I will not 
elaborate upon it now. 

(4). So far, the case for pasteurization, optimis- 
tically regarded, might be said, at a guess, to be 
fifty-fifty: a judgment which, in my humble but 
convinced opinion, would be little short of insane. 
Anyway, there is a lot more to come. What of its 
effects on the vitamins? Almost all are agreed 
that B suffers somewhat from pasteurization. 
There is an even more nearly universal harmony as 
to its similar effect on C. It is fashionable among 
the pasteurizers to discount these effects as unim- 
portant... 

And this in spite of the enormous amount of 
evidence of abounding prevalence of various types 
of ill-health—including, as minor (!) kinds, poor 
teeth and weak eyesight—some of which are 
associated with a deficiency of the vitamins. We 
are told, as easily as irresponsibly, that we can 
make up the deficiency with orange or tomato 
juice ... How many Canadians can afford these 
substitutes—even if we admit they are substitutes? 
Even so we are told that we can invigorate the 
rubbish that we eat as white bread by adding 
vitamin B to it. How often are we told that this 
‘fortified’ monstrosity is still minus the other 
essential vitamins and minerals which have been 
stolen from the flour—to fortify the feeds given to 
poultry, and cattle, and pigs? How often are we 
told that science is by no means yet at the place 
where it can restore what has been stolen in that 
intricate balance and interrelationship which is 
still mostly a closed secret—but at the same time the 
secret of health? 

The fact of the matter is that, as things are, we 
cannot afford to lose any, or any part of, the 
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constituents of good nutrition, and know far less 
than enough to attempt to supply them synthetically 
as a normal procedure. The age of synthetic 
health is in the future—if anywhere. 

(5). And the mineral content of milk? I will 
consider two subjects only. Certain investigators 
allege that pasteurization diminishes the iodine 
content by at least 20 percent. This, if true, 
should be viewed as a matter of vast importance, 
especially in a region notably deficient in iodine. 
I have yet to see this point taken up specifically by 
any pasteurizer. But the allegation is implicitly 
denied in the multiple blanket-statements with 
which they smother us. Iodine deficiency is 
associated not only with goitre; also with impaired 
general development, including, notably, mental 
development. Again, as to calcium: Those who 


deprecate pasteurization claim that the process 


removes considerable quantities of it from the milk, 
and renders much less easily assimilable that which 
is retained. Evidence for the first charge is found 
in the fact that a deposit is always left after 
pasteurization. If this does not consist largely or 
wholly of calcium, of what, O pasteurizers!, does 
it consist? Those pasteurizers who do not deny the 
loss appear to comfort themselves with the notion 
that since cow’s milk contains much more calcium 
than human milk the loss can be ignored ... Of at 
least equal importance, if true, is the allegation that 
pasteurized calcium is less easily assimilable. Cal- 
cium is one of the most vital factors not only in 
bone-structure but also in general development and 
resistance to disease. It is indispensable not only 
to the growth of the very young, but also to the 
health of the mature. On the other hand, if 
ingested in insoluble form, it often becomes a 
danger not only to health but to life. I shall quote 
below some of the evidence that pasturization does 
have the alleged detrimental effect, the gravity of 
which it is quite impossible to exaggerate. As to 
the question of the amount of calcium which should 
be taken, it is enough, at present, to mention that 
the above-quoted issue of the Canadian Public 
Health Journal contains editorials (1) quoting 
with approval researches in England as showing 
‘clearly’ that pasteurized milk has identical food 
value with that of raw milk, and (2) pointing to a 
serious and widespread deficiency of calcium in 
the diet of large numbers of the Canadian people! 

Some recent statements. Dr. Marie Stopes— 
whose name will be known to everybody !—lately 
published a book in which she spoke of pasteurized 
milk as milk ‘which has been tampered with and 
injured. It is supposed to be safe. It is not.’ The 
person who reviewed the book in the Medical 
World expressed complete agreement with this, 
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and added: ‘We have not the slightest hesitation 
in stating our reasoned opinion that pasteurized 
milk is not by any means ideal, especially for infant 
feeding.’ Dr. Emil J. Knips of New York speaks 
of the ‘detrimental effect (of pasteurized milk) 
on the human species because of the vital changes, 
including the loss in calcium, iodine and vitamin 
percentages, it undei goes . . . affecting the bony 
development, growth and resistance to pulmonary 
diseases.’ Dr. L. J. Picton, another recognized 
expert, in a book lately published in England, says: 
‘We are constantly told that there is “no significant 
difference” between the process-milks and the fresh, 
as though the loss of ascorbic acid and the insolu- 
bility of the lime and phosphorus were of no 
account.’ Dr. Pottenger, already quoted above, 
also says, on the basis of his researches on children, 
that the ‘heat-treating of milk interferes with 
calcium metabolism, causing rickets, delay in bone 
age, and small bones’ and that ‘the interference with 
calcium metabolism is only a physiological index of 
disturbed metabolism throughout the body.’ 
Sign-off. Our general conclusion so far, even if 
we are still doubting Thomases, should surely be— 
in the words of an American professor who has 
studied milk for thirty years—‘I prefer to stay on 
the safer side, the side of nature.’ Especially, might 
I add, since big business supports the opposing side! 


Wanted: 


Democratic Schools 
Jay Claxton 


individuals equipped to play their part in a 
democratic state they are doing a “lousy” job. 
If, on the other hand, our schools are aiming at 
training human robots for a totalitarian state they 


|: OUR SCHOOLS ARE AIMING at producing 


are admirably suited to the job. It is something 
to marvel at, that despite the rigid, regimented 
discipline of school-life of yesterday and of today 
(except in rare instances) most of our people still 
appreciate and resort to democratic methods of 
action when they get into adult life. One could 
hardly say that that penchant for, and appreciation 
of, democracy was due to their having experienced 
and enjoyed democratic procedures at school. On 
the contrary, it might be said that they had been 
given such a thoroughgoing sample, in their most 
impressionable years, of democracy’s antithesis 
that they were turned against it for all time. So, 
perhaps, in a rather roundabout way, our education- 
al procedure is serving democracy and the demo- 
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cratic ideals we profess. That, however, is a 
negative and wasteful way of training for demo- 
cracy. It’s possible to inculcate a faith in our way 
of life without sickening neophytes with an 
experience of its very opposite. 

Let there be no doubt about the fact: in school, 
youngsters are regimented, disciplined, ordered 
about and told to come and go in precisely the same 
manner that adults are domineered over in 
totalitarian countries. The most blatant similarities 
of school-life to dictatorship are the way in which: 
a) rules and regulations governing conduct and 
activities are made without consulting those con- 
cerned; b) punishments are cooked-up and arbi- 
trarily meted out; c) the wishes and desires of the 
majority are ruthlessly subordinated to those of the 
little group in charge; d) no provision is made for 
the airing of grievances. (Very, very seldom is any 
machinery set up by which students’ wishes and 
desires could be made known.) Once they enter 
our “democratic” schools boys and girls must leave 
behind them most of their interests, enthusiasms, 
likes and dislikes. They must apply themselves to 
matters (in which they seldom have any great 
interest) because the powers-that-be have decided 
they ought to. Furthermore, in this dragooning 
of personalities and minds, both round and square 
pegs are required to fit themselves into identical 
slots in the school set-up. How in the world can 
we expect to turn out democratic citizens when the 
only experience we give these citizens-to-be is that 
of a dictatorial régime? The wonder is that the 
outcome hasn’t been more calamitous than it is. 
Undoubtedly (besides engendering, in a backhanded 
sort of way, a little anti-fascist sentiment) the 
existing state of affairs in our schools can be 
credited with a good deal of the fascist leanings we 
see around us in the most unexpected places. 
Childhood training or conditioning in a totalitarian 
school atmosphere must inevitably result in person- 
alities warped to enjoy either servile obedience or 
brutal domineering. 

The almost complete contradiction between our 
profession of and actual practice of democracy in 
the field of education has been deplored by more 
than one of our leading educationists. For instance, 
in “Introduction to Modern Views of Education” 
W. A. Saucier says: 

Administrators and teachers TALK much about the 
obligation of the school to turn out democratic citizens. 
But common observation shows that in organization and 
procedure the school is predominantly autocratic. The 
administrator dominates the teacher, the teacher in turn 
dominates the pupil. Often the spirit and practice of 
democracy is lacking throughout the school system. 
Educators must. see that only as children are permitted 
and encouraged to live as democratic citizens in the 
school will they learn to live in like manner in the 
community. 
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Most progressive educators are agreed that just 
as a child becomes healthy by living in a healthful 
atmosphere, so he becomes democratic by living in a 
democratic atmosphere. The question is: how to 
create this democratic atmosphere? It is really not 
a difficult task. (And we aren’t proposing to kick 
out the principal, demote the teachers and allow 
the pupils to run the school.) We, however, do 
propose one or two things that need to be done to 
start the ball rolling in the direction of genuine 
democracy in the school. One: the chief move that 
could be made in the right direction is to encourage 
the students to set up a small representative body 
through which they could air their grievances. 
Pupils usually have innumerable petty grievances 
that interfere with their own and the staff’s work; 
grievances about school procedure and administra- 
tion, grievances due to misunderstanding or mis- 
interpreting of rules, grievances that could easily 
be removed if only there existed some means by 
which those “kicks” could be brought to the atten- 
tion of those in charge. A liaison officer or 
officers between the student body and teaching 
staff is one great need, assuredly, in all but one 
or two exceptional schools. “Oh,” you say, “there’s 
the teacher or the principal to whom a pupil with 
complaints may go and get them remedied.” 

“Oh yeah!” the pupils say. ‘“Who’s got the 
nerve to do that?” (How many adults can work 
up enough courage to bring to the attention of their 
boss—let alone the company’s manager or presi- 
dent [pupils’ equivalent: teacher and principal]— 
their perfectly justifiable complaints regarding 
poor working conditions and low pay?) No, the 
solution is a pupils’ association, a “union”, in a 
way, whereby chosen spokesmen, recognized by 
the school heads, could bring to their attention all 
those unnecessary little thorns in the flesh that 
annoy their young charges. Two: the student body 
must be asked and encouraged (through competent 
student representatives) to draw up and improve 
on the rules regarding school procedure. Three: 
it cannot be over-emphasized that for trainees in 
democracy one of the most important procedures 
that can be followed is to make clear to them at 
all times the reason for each and every existing 
school rule. In totalitarian states it is the part of 
the individual “not to question why,” just “to do 
and die.” In democracies—but particularly in 
our schools—the training grounds for democracy— 
the opposite must be true. Fourth: the youngsters 
should be given many opportunities for codperative 
work among themselves and with members of the 
staff. (Usually the staff is pulling in one direction 
and the pupils in the opposite. A good deal of this 
friction is due to the pupils’ having their backs up 
at one or more of the dictatorial acts and unexplain- 
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ed decisions of their mentors.) Unless they are 
encouraged and given the chance of experiencing 
the satisfactions of codperating with one another and 
with trained leaders in their youth—the citizens of 
tomorrow will not readily codperate among them- 
selves or with their chosen leaders in adult econo- 
mic and political life. 

The four points listed above are, of course, but 
the skeleton of the structure on which a truly 
democratic school training could be built. Yet, if 
they were put into operation a great step would 
have been taken towards making democracy opera- 
tive in our schools and in employing the schools for 
the task they are intended,—the training of today’s 
youth for competent citizenship in our democracy, 


The Spectacular in 


Teaching 
Peter Hampton 


O PERSON CAN pay attention to more 
N than one thing at a time, and the extent 

to which attention is paid to an object or 
a person depends largely upon the unusual. In 
teaching, the unusual is attained not only by 
making the content of a subject matter interesting, 
but also by the way in which this content is 
presented. 

An extreme example of this is found early in the 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. When Cellini 
was about five years old, his father, amusing him- 
self by playing the viol and watching the fire, 
discovered what looked like a lizard in the grates 
of the fireplace. Calling Cellini and his sister, he 
pointed the creature out to them and thereupon 
administered a good box on the ears to Cellini, 
which caused the latter to howl and weep in a most 
excruciating manner. “Then,” Cellini relates, “he 
pacified me good-humoredly, and spoke as follows: 
‘My dear little boy, I am striking you to make you 
remember that that lizard which you see in the 
fire is a salamander.’ So saying, he kissed me and 
gave me some pieces of money.” This is a very 
drastic method, and not necessarily to be recom- 
mended. But the fact that Cellini remembered the 
occurrence as one of the most significant of his 
childhood illustrates our point. 

The old and staid method of teaching, the 
method which centers almost exclusively upon 
content and largely neglects the way of presenta- 
tion, has proven much less effective than the 
method of introducing the spectacular into teach- 
ing. Teaching is not unlike selling. The teacher 
cannot simply present his wares in an attractive 
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way, and then leave the rest up to the student. 
He must use all the laws of good salesmanship in 
selling his students on what he has to offer them. 
Teaching is not a passive kind of behavior, a mere 
presentation of subject matter. It is a dynamic 
interaction of student and teacher, an interaction 
in which both should share to the fullest extent. 

Mere presentation is passive and often results 
in memorization, on the part of the student, of 
stereotyped interpretations of what is presented. 
No attempt is made by the student to discover 
for himself, by actively joining in the teaching, the 
underlying meanings. Note taking of lectures 
which are presented in a mechanical fashion is 
wasted effort. This is well expressed in the old 
saying: “notes are only things that pass from the 
papers of the professor to the notebooks of the 
student without passing through the minds of 
either.” And very often lack of understanding of 
basic concepts leaves the student in a helpless 
situation when the occasion for applying such 
principles presents itself. The result is that the 
principles are misapplied, and the student discovers 
that he has built up false confidence in supposedly 
important matters of fact. 

Facts should not merely be presented to the 
student for consideration and memorization; they 
must be sold to him. He must be made to feel that 


what the teacher has to offer has to become part 
And this can never be 


and parcel of himself. 
effected unless the student understands the meaning 


of what he learns. Mechanical possession by 
means of rote memorization of what we do not 
understand, never really belongs to us. Possession 
of things we learn comes from understanding, and 
understanding implies sharing. The student must 
share with the teacher in knowledge. The demo- 
cratic idea of drawing out of the student through 
leading questions and suggestive illustrations must 
be emphasized. The teacher must use the Socratic 
method if he is to contribute to the building of a 
democratic citizenry. This is one method of intro- 
ducing the spectacular into teaching; the other is 
by making use to the fullest extent of all of the 
student’s senses. 


To employ the senses in the cause of education, 
the teacher must, first of all, obtain the undivided 
attention of his students if his teaching is to be 
effective. The best way to attain this is to keep 
the students from ever getting into a rut. The 
teacher must use his powers of stimulating not 
only his students’ intellectual powers, but also 
their imagination,.and to a great extent their 
Senses. If he succeeds in doing this, his students 
when they come to attend his classes will be unable 
to tell what to expect, and thus will give more of 
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their attention to their teacher than if every 
lecture were given in the same old way, without 
variation. The teacher who makes use of the 
spectacular by attracting all of the student’s 
senses, will never be the one whose classes students 
attend in order to catch up on their sleep. 

There is, of course, no one way in which to sell 
education. As in business, the teacher must take 
into consideration his students’ needs and their 
capacity to buy or absorb knowledge. For instance, 
I am teaching psychology, which naturally entails 
explaining the principle of conditioning to classes. 
Years ago when I took my first course in psychol- 
ogy in a small college, the conditioned response was 
explained to me as “a specific stimulus acquiring the 
power to control a response to which it was at first 
irrelevant.” 

Later on, when 1 did post-graduate work at a 
mid-western university, the professor presented 
conditioning in a more simple way by using the 
blackboard and thus calling upon vision as well as 
the intellect and hearing. 

When I began to teach I used pieces of chalk, 
and called upon most of the students’ senses to 
explain conditioning thus: Supposing the first 
piece of chalk I put on the table represents a 
noise, then the second piece of chalk will represent 
the reaction to a noise, which, in the case of a child 
is fear. With the original stimulus (a noise) and 
the original response (a reaction of fear) given, 
we add a third piece of chalk on the stimulus side 
of the ledger, which will represent a rabbit. Now, 
by presenting a noise in the presence of a rabbit 
the child will respond with fear. If we continue 
this procedure for some time, we can eliminate the 
noise, and the child will react with fear to the 
rabbit which at first represented an irrelevant 
stimulus. In other words, the rabbit has become 
the stimulus to a conditioned response, and the 
procedure of conditioning has been explained. 

By this simple manipulation of a few pieces of 
chalk I call upon the students’ intellect, imagina- 
tion, vision, hearing, and kinaesthetic sense. Smell 
and taste can not be worked in here, but in other 
instances I’ve used these senses as well, and to good 
effect. I have used many similar instances, and 
the result has always been a keen attention on the 
part of students and a remarkable memory for 
what I tried to get across to them, as evidenced by 
their answers in term and final examinations. 

We cannot use aristocratic or autocratic methods 
of teaching to produce democratic citizens. We 
must use our own pragmatic methods until we find 
the most effective. The tried methods of business and 
of showmanship will go far to achieve this end. 
We must be spectacular to be effective teachers. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Two Aspects of Imperialism 


DEPENDENT AREAS IN THE POST-WAR WORLD: 
Arthur N. Holcombe; World Peace Foundation, 1941; 
pp. 108; cloth, 50c; paper, 25c. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND RAW MATERIALS, 
1919-1939: Karl W. Kapp; Geneva Research Centre 
(Geneva Studies, Vol. XII, No. 3, Sept. 1941); pp. 64; 
40c. 


HESE TWO USEFUL BOOKLETS survey some of the 

problems of the international economic scene and some 
of the obstacles which have been put in the way of their 
solution by the economic imperialism of the last few 
decades. Their factual material is useful and well 
arranged and their comments are illuminating as far as 
they go, but they might have gone farther even though 
these are avowedly only preliminary studies. Dependent 
areas, says Professor Holcombe in classifying the various 
types (colonies, protectorates, mandated territories, etc.), 
are dependent because they are backward. But this is 
not the white man’s burden argument; “ . . . the relation- 
ship between a dominant Power and its dependencies 
seemed to be determined more by the interests of the 
dominant Power than by the qualifications of the 
dependent peoples. The classification of backward ter- 
ritories was a matter of convenience rather than of logic.” 
The interests of the great Powers in dependent areas are 
listed under seven heads: as sources of food and raw 
material, markets, fields for investment, outlets for 
employment and settlement, sources of manpower for 
armies, strategic importance for lines of communication, 
prestige value contributing to the success of other imper- 
ial ventures. Professor Holcombe shows that the advan- 
tages to the great Powers of controlling backward areas 
are “numerous and substantial,” and that, given the exist- 
ence of independent sovereign states, it is easy to refute 
the claim that in the modern economic world depend- 
encies are not profitable. “Only a promising system of 
collective security can justify responsible statesmen in 
letting the rulers of rival Powers acquire dependencies, 
which might add to the rivals’ strength, without suitable 
compensation in some form, even if these dependent areas 
would be worthless to themselves.” The problem, then, 
is a problem of power politics. But can a problem raised 
by the competition for power be settled in any other terms 
than an appeal to force or contingent force? Professor 
Holcombe believes that it can be settled more rationally. 
He applauds the League mandates system as “an unfin- 
ished experiment” and suggests some improvements in 
it. Arguing that the United States “should take the lead 
in the struggle for a more rational regime in the world’s 
dependent areas,” he suggests that the principles of the 
Havana Convention of 1940 (the text of which is given) 
form a satisfactory basis for handling the problem in the 
American hemisphere and might be extended to the rest 
of the world as well. All this is hopeful, but it doesn’t 
deal with the fundamental question—what makes power 
politics powerful? Professor Holcombe does not examine 
the question whether economic imperialism, which he 
recognizes as the main cause of international power 
politics, is not necessarily implied in the continuance of 
capitalism in the democratic states. Proposals not based 
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on a consideration of this question have not much chance 
of success. 

Mr. Kapp’s booklet is a brief history of the attempts of 
the League and of various conferences to get international 
agreement on freer trade. At each attempt the partici- 
pating governments gave lip-service to the principle of 
freer trade but no working agreement ever materialized. 
Mr. Kapp argues that the conflicting interests of the 
sovereign member states “doomed all efforts of the League 
of Nations for freer trade from the very beginning,” and 
he shows that these conflicting interests are deeply rooted 
in the economies of the member states. He concludes his 
analysis by raising “serious doubts as to the validity of 
the assumption of a fundamental harmony of interests 
among the nations of the world, an assumption which 
played such an important role in the establishment of the 
League and upon which rest practically all present pro- 
posals for a European union of sovereign states.” This is 
the kind of negative conclusion which restores one’s faith 
in the usefulness of destructive criticism, though it is only 
a beginning. Cc. B. MACPHERSON 


The Future of Politics 


TEN ANGELS SWEARING, OR TOMORROW’S POLI- 
TICS: Francis Williams; London, Labor Book Service; 
pp. 205; 90c (L.B.S. member rate). 


RANCIS WILLIAMS made himself known in this 

country through his book on “War by Revolution.” 
Here is another volume, published also by the Labor Book 
Service. It forms an almost perfect supplement to J. B. 
Priestley’s “Out of the People’ which was reviewed in 
last month’s Forum. Mr. Priestley was concerned with 
the emergence of a new spirit in the English people which 
was leading them to do things for themselves, to take an 
active part in their common affairs. Mr. Williams dis- 
cusses what needs to be done if this more activist democ- 
racy is to become a working reality. He is more inter- 
ested in politics as such than is Mr. Priestley, and he is 
more aware of the difficulties in the way of a genuine 
political democracy. 

The first thing to be done is to recognize the difficulties 
in the way. The first difficulty is that so few people are 
continuously interested in politics. At the last general 
election in Britain, Mr. Williams points out, seven and a 
half million voters out of a total electorate of twenty-nine 
million failed to vote. And this sort of thing happens at 
every election. The Labor party has a membership of 
two and a half million only, and of these two and a 
quarter million represent the block membership of the 
trade unions. The Conservative party has so small an 
active membership that most of its candidates have to 
pay their own expenses. Mr. Williams’ account of how 
a man becomes a Labor or a Conservative M.P. is dis- 
illusioning, though it will not exactly be news to anyone 
familiar with present-day practical politics. Since the 
essence of a genuine democracy is a party system in which 
ordinary men and women play an active part, he rightly 
regards this condition as shocking. Moreover, the House 
of Commons itself, the representative body, tends to fall 
more and more under the control of the cabinet, and the 
cabinet more and more under the control of the prime 
minister. 
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This growth in executive power, Mr. Williams points 
out, is bound to be accentuated as the state becomes 
more and more responsible for planning our whole econ- 
omy. “The problem is how best to assure to all men and 
women the economic security and freedom from poverty 
that the private control of great industries has failed to 
give, without at the same time making them the slaves— 
possibly the pampered slaves—of a state machine so 
powerful and so complex as to be able to override the 
political sanctions that democracy gives to the people.” 

Mr. Williams has no precise or simple solution for this 
problem. He wants not less party politics but a more 
effective party system. He still has faith in the poten- 
tialities of education, and at any rate he makes clear that 
Britain must get rid of her own particular version of the 
“Herrenvolk” philosophy and make educational oppor- 
tunities equal to all. He does not look for a revolution 
after the war either from the Left or from the Right. 
But he agrees that this depends on whether democratic 
institutions are really made to work. To the sentimental 
emotional type of democratic fervor which pervades our 
newspapers (published by rich and irresponsible mon- 
opolists) his book is a much needed corrective. F. H. U. 


The People’s War 


THE SOVIETS EXPECTED IT: Anna Louise Strong; 
Longmans Green & Co.; pp. 279; $3.00. 


HERE IS A LYRICISM about Anna Louise Strong’s 

picture of Soviet Russia in 1941 and the lyricism is 
intoxicating. She describes in illuminating detail the 
decentralization of industry that has taken place during 
the two five year plans and she maintains that the dis- 
tricts beyond the Urals now produce more metals and 
fuel than the whole of Russia during the first great war; 
and without minimizing the importance of great centres 
like Moscow, which in itself accounts for 15% of the 
industrial output of the Soviet Union, she stresses the 
fact that each of the five great districts beyond the Urals 
—Uralasia, Siberia, Kazakstan, Central Asia and the Far 
East—could remain self-supporting in carrying on a pro- 
tracted war. Even in the tremendous Russian losses of 
1941 she sees a glow of hope—only a magnificently pre- 
pared and morally unconquerable people could admit the 
loss of 4,500 planes, 5,000 tanks and 7,500 guns in nine 
weeks of campaigning and still carry on to turn the Ger- 
mans back. The lyricism of the writing becomes almost 
ecstatic in the description of the Russian occupation of 
Lithuania, Latvia, Bessarabia and Eastern Poland. 

Several splendid chapters are devoted to the fight for 
peace from 1938 on, and deal in particular with the build- 
ing of the buffer belt against possible attack from the 
west and the Baltic. Here the light plays with a cold 
brilliance on the Russo-British negotiations of 1939 and 
the period to the end of the Finnish war of 1939-40. In 
contrast to the Chamberlain appeasers who were throw- 
ing away Czecho-Slovakia and its magnificent defense 
industries, offering loans to Hitler to forward his anti- 
Communist drive, making meaningless and unsupported 
offers of alliance to Roumania and Poland, the Soviets 
were forestalling the Germans in Poland, Bessarabia and 
Finland even under the ever-present threat of bringing 
the British into a grand alliance with Germany against 
them. The Russian pact of 1939 was forced on Hitler— 
see his own admission in the declaration of war in 1941— 
to avoid the threatening war on two fronts and Russia 
gained the time absolutely necessary to complete her war 
preparations, only by completely forestalling the German 
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advances towards the east. These chapters are very 
illuminating on the subjects of the Russian ‘purges,’ the 
sabotage trials, the Russo-Finnish war of 1939-40 and 
subsequent Russian diplomacy. 

In spite of Miss Strong’s efforts, the Kamenev Zinoviev 
confessions still sound like the incredible conclusion to a 
sentimental comedy and remain unconvincing; but the 
story of the Russian defense of their homes and their 
collective property carries real conviction and gives one 
a new faith in the outcome of the People’s War. 

J. J. KNIGHTS 


Introduction to Poland 


FIVE CENTURIES OF POLISH LEARNING: Stanislaw 
Kot (English version by William J. Rose); Basil 
Blackwell; pp. 53; 50c. 


TANISLAW KOT, an eminent professor of history at 

Cracow, politician, party-leader, social reformer, 
statesman, vice-premier of the Polish government in exile, 
now Polish ambassador to Moscow, delivered these lec- 
tures in Oxford in May, 1941. 

The first lecture deals with Polish learning from the 
beginning of Polish history until the 19th century, the 
second with the 19th century alone, and the third with 
our own times. A very short epilogue gives an idea of the 
German attempt to destroy the Polish cultural wealth. 
The whole is an objective synthesis of all important 
activities of Polish learning. It deals with all grades of 
education, secular and religious, during the existence of 
the free Polish state as well as during the various par- 
titions. It contains a description of scientific societies and 
organizations, of private and public collections, libraries, 
and museums, and also gives an account of all important 
men of learning, explorers and reformers. 

Mr. Kot, concentrating in a few pages a voluminous 
knowledge of Polish history, has splendidly accomplished 
his purpose of making the Anglo-Saxon audience more 
familiar with Poland and Polish culture. 

STEFAN STYKOLT 


Nazi Economy 


HITLER’S COUNTERFEIT REICH: Dr. Karl Robert; 
Longmans, Green (Alliance); pp. 122; $1.35. 


HE IMPORTANCE of this little pseudonymous book 

is in inverse relation to its size. It contains, of course, 
the now familiar descriptions of Nazi economic, political 
and military machinery and ideology, necessarily brief 
and adding little if anything to our knowledge of the 
subject. Its real significance lies in its depiction of the 
ultimate fate, under Fascism, of capitalism and of the 
classes dependent on it. Chapters three to five are 
devoted to this important material. 

Fascism begins as a petty middle class movement with 
a quasi-radical program. This fact the author clearly 
brings out in the following words: “The large army of 
small businessmen, handicraftsmen, small shopkeepers, 
as well as middle class lawyers, physicians and engineers, 
swelled by many young people who are easy prey to big 
words and vague ideas, form the core and centre of the 
National-Socialist movement . . . small businessmen ex- 
pected from the radicalism of the movement, which they 
welcomed with tremendous enthusiasm, a _ decisive 
improvement in their financial condition . . . ” Fascism 


. comes into power through a union of large and small scale 


capital interests, by means of which the former are able 
to crush effectively progressive elements challenging the 
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existing economic set-up. But, unfortunately for those 
elements responsible for Fascism, capitalistic evolution 
does not stop there. As the author clearly demonstrates 
in the chapters mentioned, the state itself eventually 
expropriates those very interests that welcomed Fascism 
as a bulwark to private enterprise. Thus an economy 
based upon free enterprise and the free pricing process 
evolves into what may be called, for want of a better 
term, state capitalism. 

In his conclusions, the writer twice errs seriously. The 
first error is the assertion that Fascism “cannot last;” the 
second is the assumption that the alternative of free 
enterprise still exists and can be had for the asking. Mere 
defeat of the axis powers, if achieved, by no means pre- 
cludes the possibility of the spread of a somewhat modi- 
fied form of Fascism throughout the industrialized world. 
Furthermore, during the past ten years, even in the dem- 
ocracies state intervention in economic life has seriously 
modified the system of individual enterprise. Rugged 
individualism is already a closed chapter in economic his- 
tory. In the post-war period the vital question will be: 


Who shall control, and for what purposes? 
LORNE T. MORGAN 


How Economists Think 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL ECONOMY: V. W. 
Bladen; University of Toronto Press; pp. 299. 


ROFESSOR BLADEN’S BOOK is quite frankly in- 
tended mainly for use in universities, and it is an 
introduction to political economy—or rather to the Can- 
adian political economy—for the student rather than the 
layman. Nevertheless, the author is fully justified in his 
hope that it may be found useful by others. It will be 
very useful to all, even though the general reader may 
find some of the central chapters rather hard going. 
The first three chapters and the conclusion are of the 
more general nature suggested by the title. They ex- 
pound the theoretical workings of economic forces, the 
conditions of wealth, the price system, etc., and the recent 
developments in economic thought. The central part dis- 
cusses historically the development of three specific 
aspects of our Canadian economy: wheat, newsprint and 
public policy regarding combines and monopolies. Some- 
where between the strictly particular and the more gen- 
eral are the chapters on population and the wage earner. 
Thus brought together in convenient form, the clear ex- 
position of these various Canadian problems makes the 
book a very useful possession. Certainly the story of 
the newsprint industry and of combines are nowhere else 
so easily available. Nor do the different sections of the 
work lack in cohesion, for the specific problems are con- 
sidered clearly as important examples of the general 
principles, earlier explained, at work in the real world. 
And it is one of the very great merits of this book that 
the illustrations are drawn from life immediately around 
us. 
Professor Bladen addresses himself to “the general 
readers who want to know what economics is and how 
economists think.” My chief qualification for reviewing 
this book at all is that I have often wanted to know both 
those things, especially the latter. Insofar as this book 
gives an answer, it indicates that economists think in 
terms of analysis of the present and the past. Nowhere 
is this more clear than in the chapter on the wage 
earner’s place in the system. It is a fair analysis of the 
more immediate function of both the industrial worker 
and his trade unions. It does not deal with the period 
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since the war, as neither does the rest of the book, except 
very incidentally. But there is no guidance as to the 
future, as to what should or should not be brought about, 
except by very indirect implication. 

I do not think this answer as to “how economists think” 
is quite satisfactory, or quite fair to economists in other 
countries. About our Canadian economists, I fear, it is 
only too true. They do, by and large, understand their 
function as that of pointing to facts and letting conclu- 
sions look after themselves. 

However, nothing is more justly aggravating to an 
author than for a reviewer to tell him he should have 
written another kind of book. Professor Bladen has 
deliberately chosen to write within certain definite limits. 
That is his right, and within those limits he has given us 
an interesting, instructive and valuable book, full of 
essential information. May I express the hope that he 
will soon give us another work, going on from where this 
leaves off, and sail out boldly to guide us into the more 
stormy and controversial seas of what must be done about 
it. G. M. A. GRUBE 


a 


Mise en Scene 


MEN OF EUROPE: André Simone; McLeod (Modern 
Age, N.Y.C.); pp. 330; $3.25. 


NDRE SIMONE writes “Men of Europe” out of the 

richness of a long and intimate personal experience 
with a great many of the leaders of the European political 
scene. Because the personal element is closely woven into 
the fakric of the book, one can hardly complain if it 
occasionally bulks overly large in the design. The book 
opens in rather melodramatic fashion with the shadow of 
the Gestapo darkening doorways in Paris and Saar- 
bruecken during the Saar plebiscite; it courses over Eur- 
ope from Moscow to Lisbon and from London to the 
Riviera, piecing together the minutiae of personal con- 
tribution made by the Men of Europe to the jigsaw whose 
picture ultimately became the second world war. In the 
light of the accomplished whole, a chance remark in a 
Paris cafe, a telephone conversation with a friend of an 
under secretary of the French embassy in Berlin in 1935 
become eloquently significant for M. Simone’s purpose. 
He has a habit of starting from the 1941 event, vaulting 
back to the numberless unrelated and (at the time) 
seemingly insignificant details of the 1920’s and 30’s; then 
he figuratively broils the politicians for their blindness 
and inability to foresee whither these insignificances were 
leading. 

Behind these foreground silhouettes, there is the 
shadow of M. Simone’s main theme, the world conflict 
between Fascism and the Soviet Union; in his mind, Hit- 
ler’s secret weapon was the attack on Russia. With his 
eyes on the present struggle, Simone is unable to find a 
single pigmy figure in the western European scene who 
grasped the grandiose simplicity of the situation; all were 
too intent on their petty foreground activity. Churchill, 
he now sees as struggling against his Tory and anti-labor 
prejudice to lead a democratic people to the support of 
the anti-Fascist front, but Churchill, saved as by fire, 
shares with every other European statesman the ignominy 
of Chamberlain, Baldwin, Metaxas and Antonescu in their 
preference for anti-Soviet policy. Stalin alone comes 
through the fire untouched and unsullied. In his career 
can be ascertained none of the short-sightedness, none of 
the misjudgment that condemns every other leader from 
the insufficient socialist Blum to the all-sufficient capital- 
ist Montagu Norman. 
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Apart from Stalin’s personal achievement, nothing is 
said about the utterly unprincipled and unscrupulous 
activity of those propagandists who quite rightly clamored 
for a war against Fascism, but found that war, when it 
engulfed the continent of Europe, an imperialist war, 
only later to discover its sanctity in the middle of 1941. 
If to some of us there may seem some excuse for the 
inability of European statesmen to see the face of smiling 
Josef behind the clouds, M. Simone admits of no such 
excuse. 

The book leaves us with the hope that the underground 
invisible men of Europe will yet turn the tide in our 
favor. Perhaps in their leaders’ despite, the peoples of 
Europe will be brought: into that rapprochement with the 
Soviet republics which might have preserved a peaceful 
Europe and which alone can re-establish the peace of the 
world at the conclusion of this conflict. J. J. KNIGHTS 


Opposition Leader 


ARGENTINA AND THE UNITED STATES: Clarence H. 
Haring; Boston, World Peace Foundation; pp. 77; 
cloth 50 cents, paper 25 cents. 


IKE CANADA in the far north of the hemisphere, 

Argentina in the far south insists on its European 
connections and is suspicious of pan-American tendencies. 
Or perhaps one should say that official Argentina, like 
official Canada, takes this attitude. At any rate, it is the 
Argentine delegation which always causes most trouble 
in the pan-American conferences. This little book, which 
is number 5 in the series, “America Looks Ahead,” of 
which Professor Frank Scott’s “Canada and the United 
States” was number 2, explains the economic and social 
factors which give Argentina her special outlook on the 
world. It is very good in making clear why so many 
educated Argentinians are sceptical about democracy. 
“A weak executive, a sterile congress devoting its time to 
petty politics, impoverished provinces the happy hunting 
ground of irresponsible politicians, ‘caudillo’ governors, 
and legislatures which are only an expense to the com- 
munity, municipalities the seats of jobbery and corruption 
—such are the charges brought against the present demo- 
cratic state.’ The author thinks that the appeals to 
democracy by United States speakers have been too fre- 
quent and too glib. “Democracy does not prevail gener- 
ally in South America, and in many countries because of 
circumstances of race and illiteracy it is not a practical 
issue. But there is a deep and widespread belief in these 
republics in the principles of individual liberty, freedom 
of religion, equality of race, and equality of nations large 
and small. These constitute the common American heri- 
tage.” For an understanding of some of the main South 
American problems as they affect us in North America 
this booklet is a useful addition to Percy Bidwell’s 
“Economic Defense of Latin America,” which is number 
3 in the series. F. H. U. 


Singleness of Mind 


THE EMPTY ROOM: Charles Morgan; Macmillan; pp. 
160; $1.75. 


HE IMMEDIATE POPULARITY of Mr. Morgan’s 
novel, “The Fountain,” was one of the literary sur- 
prises of 1932. However beautifully written, a book 
whose hero is engrossed in the search for the contem- 
plative life is not the sort of thing that the reading public 
usually devours. The enthusiasts have dwindled in 
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number with “Sparkenbroke” and “The Voyage.” It will 
be interesting to see how they react to the new short 
novel, “The Empty Room.” 

The setting of the book is wartime England, just before 
and after the fall of France. Richard Cannock, an eye- 
surgeon, who has left his own work to do research on 
bomb-sights, meets again a friend of the Great War, and 
is invited to his house. There he is attracted first by the 
portrait of Rydal’s dead wife, and then by the appearance 
ot Rydal’s daughter, a girl whose resemblance to the 
portrait is striking. Cannock, invited to stay with the 
Rydals, falls in love with Carey, the daughter, and be- 
comes increasingly conscious of a haunting worry in 
Rydal’s life, somehow connected with the portrait. When 
Rydal’s frequent visits to London result in his bringing 
home a raddled, older version of the woman of the por- 
trait, the mystery is explained. The problem of the book 
is that of the family’s readjustment. 

As a preface to his play, “The Flashing Stream,” Mr. 
Morgan wrote an essay on Singleness of Mind which fur- 
nishes a clue to all that he has written. The duty of an 
artist, he contends, is to draw into the open ideas of which 
people are only vaguely conscious. All the novels are 
illustrations of one theory—Mr. Morgan’s favorite theme 
of singleness of mind. Barbet and Thérése in “The Voy- 
age” were protagonists of that idea. Rydal in “The Empty 
Room” illustrates two conflicting tendencies: singleness of 
purpose threatened by an obsession with a past love. In 
the end both are reconciled. 

“The Empty Room” is too heavily weighted with ex- 
position to be an effective novel. It is a catch-all for 
Mr. Morgan’s ideas of the workings of democracy, the 
war and its outcome, the relations of people and parlia- 
ment. The characters are merely rather anaemic mouth- 
pieces for these ideas. The situations are too melodram- 
atic for Mr. Morgan’s style. They strain the reader’s 
credulity to breaking-point. Though the novel is beau- 
tifully written, the restricted setting precludes the intro- 
duction of those descriptions of unusual places and people 
which were among the charms of the other novels. 

M. A. CAMPBELL 


Carnegie-Canadian-American 
Relations 


CONFERENCE ON CANADIAN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS: 
edited by R. G. Trotter and A. B. Corey; Toronto, 
Ginn & Co.; pp. 287. 


HIS IS the verbatim report of the papers which were 

read and the discussion which took place in the fourth 
biennial conference on Canadian-American affairs, held 
last June at Queen’s University. It is difficult for one 
who has been the recipient of the generous hospitality of 
the Carnegie Corporation at these conferences to say any- 
thing critical about them without appearing to be very 
ungrateful and unsociable. But perhaps a Canadian 
might point out that the American representation at the 
conferences has never been representative, but has been 
picked far too largely from Anglophiles of the north- 
eastern states. From both countries the representation 
comes almost entirely from the highly respectable people 
of correct manners and usually correct opinions. The 
result of this at Kingston in June, 1941, was a regular 
Anglo-American love feast, in which occasional voices 


‘ erying out that there are also such countries as Russia 


in the war, and that they will probably be in the peace- 
making as well, were drowned out. It should be said also 
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that the papers at these conferences have come to be 
entrusted far too much to two classes of performers— 
government officials who confine themselves to the tech- 
nical aspects of their subjects and carefully avoid all the 
wider implications in which such conferences ought to be 
interested, and pundits who spread themselves over pages 
of platitudinous punditry. Mr. A. A. Berle’s paper on the 
economic interests of the United States in inter-American 
relations was an example of how to avoid both the nar- 
rowness of the technician and the expansiveness of the 
pundit. Mr. Ronald McEachern has an admirably realistic 
paper on Canada’s economic interests in the Americas. 
But the papers are mostly heavy and dull. Some of the 
discussion which is printed here is good, but there is not 
enough of it to make up for the papers on the program. 

F. H. U. 


Miscellany 


THE BRITISH COLUMBIA FISHERIES: W. A. Carr- 
others; Toronto, University Press; pp. xv, 136; $2.00. 


6 (-- TENTH in the University of Toronto’s Political 
Economy Series, this study is no doubt significant, as 
Mr. H. A. Innis suggests in his editorial foreword, as a 
contribution “to an understanding of the problems of the 
fisheries of the Pacific coast . . which followed from 
efforts to apply administrative machinery developed in 
relation to the demands of the fisheries of the Atlantic 
coast.” The author appears to have compressed a great 
deal of statistical material, both historical and current, 
into thirty-seven tables to illustrate the development of 
the canning industry, the source and extent of capital 
investments, the marketing of fish and fish products, and 
so on. Chapters have been devoted to governmental 
regulation, treaties and tariffs, and “the most important 
Canadian-American fisheries problem,” that of conserv- 
ing the Fraser River Sockeye Salmon. This reader was 
somewhat disappointed, and a little surprised, to find no 
discussion of the problems presented by Japanese fisher- 
men or of the growth of fishermen’s codperative organ- 
ization. R. N. BEATTIE 





POPULATION—CANADA’S PROBLEM: Steven Cart- 
wright; Ryerson; pp. 34; 30c. 


HIS IS THE ELEVENTH in the Contemporary Affairs 

series. It deals with Canada’s future in relation to the 
economic and social problems arising out of the world’s 
declining birth-rate and the decline of immigration result- 
ing from present political instability. Mr. Cartwright puts 
the case for the optimist and pessimist and then sanely 
suggests that cleaning up of economic insecurity and pro- 
moting health and well-being within Canada may be the 
corrective to all prophecies about population. J. J. K. 


THE UNIVERSITIES ARE DANGEROUS: W. E. C. Har- 
rison; Oxford; pp. 55; 25c. 


HE TITLE is somewhat misleading. Though the 

pamphlet begins with a bitter attack on those in Cen- 
tral Europe who have found the universities intolerably 
dangerous to their regime, it soon develops into a very 
ably written encomium on the work of academic groups 
in Britain and Canada. It is a plea for enlarging their 
opportunities to contribute to the national life. 
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Little Song 


This is very old 

This breaking of an east wind into rain 
Who tells of the lonely shores 

Where the screaming first gulls came? 









This is very old 

This bending back of lovers in the grass 
That was a lovely thing 

That first taking of a lass. 









Was there anybody there 

Any fluttering feathered thing 
That time when the ice first broke 
On a green amazing spring? 







Was there anybody there 

Did a sudden great panic ensue 
That evening when the first rose 
Was overcome with dew? 


Who was the lad that wondered 
Lying there in the sun 

From what unearthly place 

The thundering great winds come? 











These are very old 
I.think that they must be 
Of the same stuff as the stars 
Of the same spawn as the sea. 
AUDREY R. BROWN 
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